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Taian T. Fuller has 
a 30-day respite to Nicolo 

~o and Bartolomeo Vanzetti. 
‘The date of their execution had 
been set for July 10. Celestino 
Madeiros, who confessed that he 
was a member of the band that 
committed the South Braintree 
murder and who asserts that 
neither Sacco nor Vanzetti were 
connected with the crime, has 
also received a reprieve of 30 
days. These respites are granted, 
declared the Governor, because 
it is impossible to complete a re- 
view of the case before July 10. 
The reprieve granted to Madeiros, 
who is under sentence of death 
for another crime, was granted 
because he may be available in 
the investigation of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. ; 
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(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


OSTON. — The 
B case has thrust itself into the 
life of Boston and class 
lines are clearly drawn, though with 
some notable exceptions. The organ- 
ized workers, almost without exception 
and the more liberal elements in the 
political and intellectual life of the 
city, believe that the two Italians are 
the victims of prejudice and a miscar- 
riage of justice. 

In the upper layer of bankers, capi- 
talists and conservatit¥e classes in gen- 
eral, including the lawyers who serve 
this upper group, opinion is ranged 
against Sacco and Vanzetti.. If this 
class has its way there will be no 
mercy for the condemned men. This 
class either does not understand or 
else it ignores the fact that the case 
has long ago passed the stage where 
the guilt or innocence of the accused 
men is involved. It is Massachusetts 
“justice” that is on trial. 

Thus the cleavage on this famous 
case assumes the character of a fierce 
class war. It has entered the ex- 
clusive clubs, the bar, journalism, the 
schools and the Harvard Law School. 
In somé clubs the order has been is- 
sued prohibiting discussion of the fa- 
mous case because it has caused per- 
sonal animosities. The conservative 
sections of the ruling class contend 
that since the jury rendered its ver- 
dict nothing more should be said by 
citizens and the law should take its 
course. 


Sacco - Vanzetti 


social 


Branting’s Impressions 
Meantime Georg Branting, the 
Swedish lawyer, has spent four weeks 
investigating the case. Branting has 
issued a statement regarding his im- 
pressions. In part, Branting declares: 


“Gradually the conviction has de- 
veloped within me that Sacco and 
Vanzetti are absolutely innocent. 


There is no halfway opinion to be ac- 
cepted. And I must say further, that 
few can be quite sure of escaping .the 


electric chair if defendants can be 
declared guilty on such flimsy evi- 
dence and after such a trial. That 


they have not had a fair trial seems 
to be clear enough. What the world 
now demands is not proof of the in- 
nocence of Sacco and Vanzetti, but 
proof of their guilt. This has never 
been furnished by the prosecution. I 
can better understand now than be- 
fore how the jury could be misled to 
that decision which I consider a ter- 
rible mistake, for it would a great 
misfortune to permit the state to exe- 
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thundered 


heavens 
mightily at the L. I. D. confer- 
It isn’t my job to describe 


VEN the 


E ence. 


that conference; at any rate, not in 
this column. I do want to emphasize 
the conclusion of Abraham Epstein’s 
speech because I think he stated- clearly 
and logically what many of us have 
been groping after. Why, we have 
been askjng ourselves, has it been so 
hard to organize the workers? Periods 
of prosperity have usually been con- 
sidered good times for union organ- 
ization. 
company unionism and the propaganda 


unions and lack of drive in their lead- 
ership, the situation has remained baf- 
fling. 

Often we have been told, quite truly, 
that it is impossible to organize craft 
unions in moderr industry. How, for 
instance, are Henry Ford's employes, 
who just at present are lucky to get 
a two or three-day week, going to be 
divided up among the multifarious 
craft unions? Where does’ the guy 
who tightens up nut No. 999 all day 
long come in? Is he a blacksmith, ma- 
chinist or carpenter? 

But a mere shift from craft to in- 
dustrial organization in big factory 
industries will not of itself save~ us, 
as the history of such a strong indus- 
trial union as the United Mine Work- 
ers proves. Epstein’s great contribu- 
tion has been to show on the basis of 
close statistical examination that the 
failure of our unions to protect the 














workers against the insecurities of old 
age, sickness and unemployment has 
given the bosses their chance. They 
have taken it with welfare work, espe- 
cially group’ insurance, In 1925 one 
company alone, employing about 15,- 
000 workers, gave out in, sick and 
medical benefits almost as much as all 
the A. F. of L. unions together in sim- 
ilar benefits. 

The union movement is in no posi- 
tion to compete effectively with em- 
ployers in this matter. I hope that the 
new A. F. of L. insurance company 
will fare hetter than those Brotherhood 
banks which a little while ago were 
so extravagantly praised as the hope 
of labor. Nevertheless, at best this 
new insurance company by itself will 
no more put the employers’ insurance 
schemes out of business than Warren 
Stone’s banks and investment compa- 
nies could drive the house of Morgan 
into bankruptcy. 

What labor cannot do by itself 
against the employers’ social insurance 
and welfare work it may do by using 
the state to’promote such social: in- 
surance schemes as have succeeded in 
Europe. Mr. Epstein is entirely right |} 
in arguing that if the insecurity of the 
worker is minimized by social insur- 
ance he can better be won and held 
by the unions, which can then address 
themselves without fear of employer 
competition along this line to genuine 
and fundamental improvement in the 
economic status of the workers. So- 
cial insurance through the state is not 
the be-all and end-all of labor’s striv- 











cute two wholly innocent men. The 
Dreyfus affair, which only involved 
the fate of an insignificant Jewish 
captain, created a real crisis in the 
history of France. The practical | 
American business men, who now 


certainly have other interests than the 
fate of Sacco and Vanzetti, realize | 
that human conscience sometimes can | 
develop into an important factor, and 
they will understand that national re- 
morse could by degrees create a gen- 
eral feeling of unrest. 


Saw Both Prisoners 


culties the farmer faces and the rea- 
sons for them. They left me still un- 
certain as 
support. 
is no panacea and 
must face certain far-reaching adjust- 


ing through political and industrial 


| that 





action. It is rather the condition of 
| effective unionization. 

The. discussions of the farmers’ | 
plight at the L. I. D. conference, to/| 
which Dean Carl Taylor and Ben | 
Marsh contributed so greatly, quick- | 
ened my perception of the dim | 

| 


to the remedy we should 
Our experts agree that there 
that agriculture 


How ec . . Thier 
Bh anni can I make the positive as- | ments. Dean Taylor hoped for prog- 
sumption that Sacco and Vanzetti are | ress through farmers’ co-operatives; 
not guilty? irst, becat » | ace x se vty 
ae Fg a | First, because of my Ben Marsh through farming by agri- | 

i i 1g a} a. r | P | 
prt g ; the facts according to all | cultural corporations Marsh thinks | 
records of the case. But further too. | that any. kind of subsidy would do | 


because of my personal observation | 


harm by delaying the fundamental] ad- 


f e Y ntc } 
of the defendants themselves, of letters justments that must be made. Dr 
I have eceive fr cnt 7 . ™ . - 
ie = ived from them and be- Taylor feels that if the workers and 
‘ause of n isit to Sacco’s f | 
a. my \ o Sacco family. | manufacturers are to go on demanding | 
uring my pr ss tit » : & | 
a — professional ‘activity, I | tariffs the farmers, must get their feet | 
1a \ I riminals "ery , - 
exits En ( - every week for | under the tariff table even though they | 
nany years, an sav - | = A 
ewe rs, and have been forced to | cannot be saved by any such process 
distrust men who, during decades have] Personally I am very fearful that | 
vowed their innocence I know that! erat na 


there are many born actors and many } 


strong wills in the prisons: there are 


even people who have succeeded in+ 


persuading themselves of their own | 


any form of direct or indirect subsidy 
yet devised will in the long run prove 
self-defeating by encouraging a rela- 
tive over-production of the crops thus 


: aided In the meanwhile American 
innocence, when they were, in fact, consumers may be forced to pay a 
yvarticipar i h r ° - . — 3 
I icipants = the. crime. Of —_ costly premium on their food There- 
do such people talk They talk zeal- | fore, I agree with the recent argument | 
ously of their innocence, they talk / 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Making all allowances for 


behind it, for factionalism in the trade 


velde pointed out that in 


LOOK 10 POWER 
IN NEXT POLL 


tion 


—_——— 
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(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
ERLIN.—The Congress of 
German Socialist 


from May 22 to 27 in the trad 
union headquarters in Kiel, under th 
chairmanship of Otto Wels and Egger 
organization. There were present a 


53 women. 
After an opening speech by Her 


house, the position in Saxony, 
with a group of problems of organiza 
tion. The discussion centered partic 


princes, round a motion ‘by the Ham 


Thereafter Ludwig gave the financia 
report, Schulz that on 
work and Marie Juhacz on the wom 
en’s movement. 

Reichstag Group Reports 


party congress before the next elec 
tions of the Prussian Diet was ac 
cepted, while a second in favor of in 


accepted to the effect that the execu 


“Vorwarts” into a real central news 
paper. 


questions of soil and colonization. 
was decided to 


report submitted to the congress. 


were reached—resolutions on 


introduced by Kurt Rosenfeld (Berlin) 
for reform of the penal law. 

Next, Hilferding gave a comprehen- 
sive report on the “Tasks of Socialism 
Under the Republic.” 
which was extremely thorough, the 
following, among others, spoke: Tony 
(Continued on page 2) 


Vadervelde Pleads 
For Bulgarian Politicals 


An earnest plea for amnesty for the 





some 2,000 political prisoners suffering 
under a brutal regime in the jails of 
Bulgaria was made by Emile Vander- 
velde, Socialist Foreign Minister of 
Belgium, when the question of the in- 
ternational loan to enable Bulgaria to 
take care of the thousands of political 
refugees from Russia and Macedonia 





who have lived in the little kingdom 


for several years came up at the 
March meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations in Geneva. Vander- 
the people 
dured World War such an 


amnesty 


since the 


decree would be especially 
apropos. 
the 


warm interest he had always displayed 


In thanking Vandervelde for 
in the work of caring for the refugees, 


M. Sarafof, the Bulgarian delegate, had 


absolutely nothing to say about! 
amnesty. 
But Austin Chamberlain, the hard- 


boiled Foreign Minister of the British 
Tory Government, jumped up and, ac- 
cording to the Geneva 
the Vienna Arbeiter-Zeitung, had 
the nerve to declare that the League of 


of 


Nations was not empowered to “inter- | 


fere with the domestic affairs of its| 
members.” 

In a last word Vandervelde sarcas- 
tically remarked that he agreed with 


Chamberlain as to the inviolability of 
the rights of the membér States and | 
that he had merely voiced his personal | 
convictions in hope that they| 
might promote the humanitarian ob- | 
jects of the League of Nations. 

Recent reports 


the 


| 


from Bulgaria tell of 


REICH SOCIALISTS 


Party Congress at Kiel 
Predicts Final Show- 


down in Coming Elec- 


Party met 


stedt, the president of the Kiel party 


delegates 415 representatives, including 


mann Muller, Otto Wels reporfed on 
behalf of the party executive, dealing 
especially with the party’s action in 
the question of the German royal 
and 


ularly round the question of the royal 


burg organization for the foundation 
of a special Berlin party newspaper, 
and, lastly, round the membership by 
comrades of the party of the German 
Beamtenbund (Civil Servants’ Union). 


educational 


A motion to call together a Prussian 


stituting a special Berlin party paper 
was withdrawn, another motion being 


tive should endeavor to develop the 


The reports on the land program 
were given by Dr. Baade and by Kru- 
ger, the latter dealing specially with 
It 
refer back the draft 
land program once again to the Land 
Commission, now to include Comrade 
Kretzen (Leipzig), and to have a fresh 


Robert Schmidt delivered the report 
of the Reichstag group. Following an 
exhaustive debate a series of decisions 
the 
school question and on the encour- 
agement of dwelling house. construc- 
tion, a motion against any deteriora- 
tion of the franchise, and a resolution, 


In the debate, 


view of all! 
! 


of Bulgaria had en-| 


correspondent | 
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N. Y. CAPMAKERS 
VOTE STRIKE 


Workers Decide to Raise 
War Chest of $75,000 


by Assessment 
workers employed in the cap in- 


A dustry in New York City last 


Tuesday evening the officers of the 
union were unanimously authorized to 
call a strike against all the employers 
who abrogate the agreement with the 
union by not enforcing the forty-hour 
week, which is to go into effect on 
July 1. 

The meeting, which jammed the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum to ca- 
pacity, was addressed by Max Zarit- 
sky, president ,and Jacob Roberts, sec- 
retary of the International Cloth Hat, 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ Union, as 
well as by Sam Hershkowitz, secretary 
of the Cap Makers’ Joint Council of 
New York. é 

The present difficulty arises as a re- 
sult of last year’s general strike in the 
industry, when the workers struck for 
a forty-hour week. The strike was 
settled by the workers gaining a re- 
duction of two hours a week, bring- 
ing the hours down from 44 to 42 for 
the first year of the ‘agreement. Be- 
ginning with July 1, 1927, the forty- 
hour week was to go into effect. 

During last yes the cap manufac- 
turers’ associations throughout thé 
cap markets of the country formed a 
national body. This organization un- 
dertook to resist the introduction of 
the forty-hour week in the industry 
in New York .and in other markets 
where the union has gained this re- 
duction in hours. 

President Zaritsky has in the last 
few months held a number of confer- 
ences with this national body. As a 
result of the strong stand he has taken 
on this issue the union succeeded in 
establishing the forty-hour week in 
various markets. In New York the 
major portion of the employers have 
weakened already and are yielding to 
the union. The only group of employ- 
ers who are stubbornly resisting. are 
the New York Contractors’ Association, 
comprising some 95 manufacturers, 
and who employ about a _ thousand 
workers. It is expected that these em- 
Pployers will declare a lock-out in the 
next few days. 

The sentiments expressed at the 
mass meeting showed clearly that the 
workers are fully determined to meet 
the challenge of the employers. The 
meeting approved a recommendation of 
the Joint Council to raise a fund of 
$75,000 to carry on the strike. The 
workers showed their readiness to do 
all in their power to compel this set 
of employers to carry out the agree- 
ment they signed last year giving the 
workers the eight-hour day and five- 
day week they had won in their strike. 


BROOKLYN PAINTERS 
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T a huge mass meeting of the 


1 








Embarrassing 


Blotted Out by Figleaf 


“Oil’’ Pages 





FIGLEAF edition of ‘Oil!’ is 
now selling in the streets 
of Boston, and citizens of 


“A 
that city now know what the Police 
Department will permit them to read,” 
Upton Sinclair told a representative 
of The New Leader. Sinclair is the 
author of -the. novel. banned by the 
police administration. of Boston. 
Sinclair returned to New York early 
this week. after having personally in- 
troduced and sold the figleaf edition 
in the streets. A number of agents 
for the book are. following up the cam- 
paign started by. Sinclair to the con- 
sternation of the medieval censors who 
represent an alliance of clerics in the 
city once famous as the home of Wen- 
dell Phillips,.Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and other pioneers of intellectual] free- 
dom. 
The Police Department objected to 


nine pages of the Sinclair novel and 
the author immediately made arrange- 
ments with his publishers for what he 
calls a “Figleaf Edition” of the book. 
On each of the nine objectionable 
pages has been printed a black im- 
pression of a figleaf, and readers are 
left to conjecture what the literary 
standards of the police-cterical: alli- 
ance are. : 
A Sandwich Man 

Upon delivery of a supply of this 
edition in Boston the author appeared 
in the streets with a “sandwich” sign 
advertising his book. This attracted 
wide attention. It has made the Police 
Department and clerics the laughing 
stock of the city. The sign bore the 
following announcement in large let- 
ters: “Oil! Upton Sinclair. Figleaf 
Edition.” The sales of the book have 
been such that the author believes that 

(Continued on page 3) 











PROTEST FIRING 
OF PORTERS 


Untermyer and Others 
Demand Pullman 
Company Explain 
Acts 


behalf of Pullman porters dis- 











N 
I charged because of union activity, 
tinguished lawyers have made repre- 
sentation to the Pullman Company. 
Frank P. Walsh, Pinchot, 
Henry T. Hunt and Arthur Garfield 
Hays joined with him in a letter to 
President E. F. Carry of the Pullman 
Company. 

The letter follows: 

“The undersigned are a special com- 
Citizens’ Com- 


Samuel Untermyer and other dis- 


Amos 


mittee chosen by the 
mittee of One Hundred organized to 
counsel to the 


give support and 


Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
We have been advised by the officers 
of the brotherhood that the manage- 
ment of the Pullman Company ap- 
pears to have adopted a policy of dis- 
charging a number of its most efficient 
porters affiliated with the brotherhood 
in order to prevent the porters from 
establishing a union controlled by 
them and not by the company. 

“If such a policy has been adopted, 
we wish to protest against it. In our 
opinion, it will injure the quality of | 
the service your company renders to} 
the traveling public. The avenue to | 





operation with legitimate desires such 
as the formation of a union of their 
own and not frustrated by fear. Fur- 





CONTINUE STRIKE | 


The strike of the Painters’ Union 
in Brooklyn, which launched 
some months ago when the employers 
refused to grant the workers an in- 
crease in wages, is now being. con- 
ducted with the greatest vigor, as the 
union determined to gain its de- 
mands from the small number of em- 
ployers banded in an association. The 
strike, when originally called 6ome | 
months ago, received a temporary set- 
back when a court ruled that the 
union could not strike, as an agree- 
ment with the employers was not to 
expire until June 19. 

Practically all of the independent 
employers, and a large number of 
| association employers who broke gway | 
| from the bosses’ association, have al- 
| ready granted the union its demands | 
| for better wages. Now that the court | 
limitations are removed, the union is | 
again sending out its pickets, with the 
result that the unyielding employers 
are completely tied up, as no strike- 
breakers are procurable, | 

In a statement issued by officers of | 
| the union, it expected that before | 
long the employers will realize that | 
they will have to yield to the demands 
of the workers 


was 


Is 








| 


is 








For Protection of Maternity 
Maine and Kansas are the two most 


| recent additions to the roll of States 


that have accepted the Sheppard - 


a wide-spread hunger strike by politi- | Towner act providing for federal-State 


cal prisoners, many of whom have been 


| held for years without trial. 


co-operation in the protection of ma- 
ternity and infancy. 


accidents. 


thermore, the Pullman Company can- 
not afford to establish the fact that 
it is willing to deal collectively with 
its white employes and unwilling to 
so deal with another group equally 
qualified for organization which hap- 
pens to be of the Negro race. Such a 
position isin conflict with the law of 
the land as well as to en- 
lightened public opinion. | 

“The Watson-Parker bill, which cre- 
ated the United Mediation 
Board before which the dispute be- 
tween the Pullman Company and the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters | 
is now pending, gives the right of self- 
organization to your employes. Your 
company was, we understand, a party | 
to the making of that law. The policy 
we protest is bad faith on your part 
in view of ydur participation the 
formation of this law 

“We have the names and records of 
the men who have been discharged and 


high morale and better service is co- | 


contrary 


States 


in 


will submit this material to you if you 
tell us you will investigate what may 
be unauthorized actions by your sub- 


ordinates 
“May we have a reply at your very 


earliest convenience?" 





CLOAK UNION TO 
VOTE ON “P. R.” 


‘Proportional Represen- 
tation Will Be Put Up 
to Members in Oc- 


tober 
A proportional representation with- 

in the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers” Union, to be held in the 
month of October, was voted Monday 
by the full General Executive Board of 
the International in session in New 
York City. 

The decision of. the Board, was in 
conformity with instructions laid down 
at the convention of the International 
Union in Philadelphia in 1925 and, ac- 
cording to President Morris Sigman, 
comes at the first opportunity since re- 
covery from the disastrous cloak strike 
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referendum on the question of 








i 





| ternative choice of amending the In- 


| respective cases to the entire member- 


ties of the union 


in 1926 under Communist leadership. 
The referendum ballot will offer an al- 


ternational’s constitution, that’ of full, 
strict proportional representation at 
International conventions, or modified, 
gradual representation on the follow- 
ing arrangement:—2 delegates for 300 
members or less in a local union; 3 
delegates for. 1,000 members or less; 
for local unions having a membership 
of more than.1,000, three delegates for 
the first 1,000 and 1 delegate for every 
additional 1,000 or portion thereof. 


The Present System 

Present representation in the union 
is as follows:—2 delegates for 200 
members or less; 3 delegates for 201— 
500 members; 4 delegates for 501— 
1,000; from 1,000 up, 4 delegates for 
first 1,000 and 1 delegate for each ad- 
ditional 1,000. 

That alternative proposition will be | 
given a thorough airing, was the dec- 
laration of President Sigman. Com- 
mittees representing both points of 
view will fully and freely present their 


s 
i 


I 


c 











h 
a 
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jh 


ship at local meetings throughout the 
Each alternative portrays an 


li 
n 
ti 


country. 
important body of ‘opinion within the 
union, those arguing for full propor- 
tional representation belonging to three 


(Continued on page 3) 
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budgets. 
resent the annual cost of maintaining 
a family of mother, father and three 
children. 
estimates of the National Industrial 
Conference Board for industrial work- 
ers in New York city in 1926. 


not 
surance, 


books and other educational expenses, 


m 


appearance and 


‘“‘Prosperity’’ Gives Labor 
Only a Bare Existence, 


- Survey of Wages Reveals 
|“COMFORT” WAGE 





—_—o- 
Group of Workers 
. ss 
Are Being Well Paid 
ESPITE our much-vaunted pros- 
perity wages still do no more 
gether. Such is the conclusion one 
must inevitably reach from a study of 
of living and family budgets. We may 
show, as we did in the previous article, 
faster than the cost of living, re- 
sulting in an actual increase in real 
wage-earner’s income, but the fact re- 
mains that our industrial system 
not yet provided a decent living for 
those who toil. 


” 
Exceedingly Small 
By Louis Stanley 
D than keep body and soul to- 
the statistics of workers’ earnings, cost 
that money wages have increased 
wages or the purchasing power of the 
through good times and bad times has 

We have at our disposal various 


studies of family budgets, that is, the 
amount of money needed by a family 


to get along. But “getting along” 


varies according to the standard of liv- 
ing we use as a criterion. Thus, wages 
may be classified under four headings 
according to the family budget em- 


Pp 


loyed: 
1, Poverty wage, enough to keep @ 


man out of the hands of charity. 


° 


Subsistence wage, enough to give 


him a little leeway. 


3. Subsistence plus health and de- 


cency, enough to give him some of the 
better things of life. 


4. Comfort wage, enough to make 


him rather comfortable. 


Using the classification made by 


Prof. Paul H. Douglas in his book on 


‘Wages and the Family,” we present 
n Table L variously calculated family 
In all cases the figures rep- 


We have added the recent 


A Quantity Cost Budget 
The budget which is generally most 


referred to is that made by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics as 
of August, 1919, for Washington, D. C. 
It is a “quantity cost budget” and is 
supposed to represent “a standard of 
health and decency” of a government 
employee at the United States capital, 
The bureau states specifically that this 
budget is not an ideal one, that it does 


include many comforts which 
hould be included in a proper “Amer- 


can standard of living.” It makes no 


provision for savings other than in- 


nor for vacations, nor for 
t simply aims to provide: 

1. Sufficiency of nourishing food for 
aintenance of health, particularly of 
hildren; 

2. Housing in low rent neighbor- 
oods and with as small as possible 
number of rooms consistent with de- 
ency but with sufficient light, heat 
nd toilet facilities for maintenance of 
ealth and decency; 

3. Upkeep of household equipment, 


such as kitchen utensils, bedding and 


nen, necessary for health, but with 
© provision purchase of addi- 
onal furniture; 

4. Clothing sufficient for warmth, of 
sufficiently good quality to be eco- 


for 


nomical but with no further regard for 


style than is neces- 


to permit the family members to 


| 
| sary 

PECHTER BAKING CO. | appear in public and within their 
rather narrow social circle without 


LOSES INJUNCTION 


sl 


ovenliness or loss of self-respect; 


nd, 


————_>+—— 





A surplus over the above expen- 


° 


A significant victory was won by | ditures which would permit of only @ 
the Bakers Union Local 500 of New! minimum outlay for such necessary 
York in its strike against the two} gemands as— 
largest bakers in the Jewish baking} (a) Street car fares to and from 
industry in this city. The strike is | work and necessary rides to stores and 
now on for the eleventh week against | markets: 
the Pechter Baking Company, which/ (b) Keeping up a modest amount of 
operates 18 plants in various parts of | insurance. 
the city, and The Meesing Baking (c) Medical and dental care: 
Compan} Several weeks ago the (ad) Contributions to churches and 
Pechter concern succeeded in secur-/ jabor or Beneficial organizations; 
ing a temporary injunction which| (e) Simple amusements, such a8 mov- 
completely tied up the strike activi-/| ing pictures once in a while, occasional 


i 
The hearing on the/ st 


reet car rides for pleasure, some 


A Human Sidelight on Coal Mining | injunction came up last Wednes- Christmas gifts for the children, etc.; 
A stfiking sidelight on the dangers|day with the result that the court | and 

of coal mining is found in the report | ruled that the firm was not justified | (f) Daily newspaper 

of a legislative committee which re-j|in securing a permanent injunction. On the basis of these needs it ts 
cently made an investigation of the} This victory was greeted with great | found that a man and wife and three 
West Virginia State fund for work-|enthusiasm by the several hundred | children (boy of 2. girl of 5 and boy 
men's accident insurance. It is found } strikers, who now realize that they | of 11) need $2,262.47 per year. If al-— 
that 80 per cent. of the widows who/can carry on their active picketing.| lowances are made for exceptional 
have been awarded compensation lost| The union appeals to the public to| thriftiness the amount is $2,015.56. A 
their husbands as a result of coal mine | assist them in this strike by buying | single man living away from heme 





j only breadgthat bears the union label. | would by the same standards be en- 
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“$901.41 and a woman, #1. 
it be granted that ten per 
expenses should be set aside as 
; the sums become $1, 057.55 and 
respectively. F 
Kinds of Wages . 
examine the other family bug- 
‘sin Table I we notice that the sub- 
re wage ranges from $1,170 to 
' $2,490 and, while to be strict, we are 
net justified in averaging the amounts 
under this er the ether head- 
we shail do so, keeping in mind 
the limitations imposeg by a small 
number of eases over a long period of 
time. The average is $1,370. The av- 
erage of the subsistence plus health 
and decency wages is $1,694, and the 
average of the comfort wages is $2,304. 
-.OQf course each of the budgets, as es- 
timated by the varieus autherities, 
should be extended to cover each of 
the years between 1919 and 1926 to 
give-us a basis of comparison with the 
actual wages..we shall discuss later. 
We are, therefore, presenting in Table 
II the cost-of-living index of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for the country as a whole as 
well as for Washington, D. C., and 
New York City. Thus, it will be seen 
that’ the eomfort wage of August, 
1919, for Washington, D. C., is reduced 
i¥ December, 1926, because of a‘ de- 
‘Cline in the cost of living in that city. 
‘August must be considered to have a 
Value about midway between those of 
June, 1919, and December, 1919. The 
same thing holds good for the country 
as a whole as well as for New York 
City. These considerations must be 
kept in mind when comparing budgets 
with actual earnings. 
: The Definition of Wages 

If now we turn our attention to the 
wages received by workers we find 
that they are almost in all cases be- 
low the estimated budgets. In Table 
Tit is supplied the average wages 
earned by workers in manufacturing 
-industries as a whole and for three 
selected groups, and in Table IV the 
average annual wages per worker are 
calculated for 1925. These amounts 
are found by dividing the total wages 
by the average numbers of workers as 
given in the Biennial Census of Man- 
ufactures. We learn that in spite of 
increases from 1919 to 1925, that is, 
through prosperity as well as through 
the depression of 1921, that: 

(1) In no case is a comfort wage 
reached; 

(2) That the subsistence plus health 
and decency standard is approached 
but in one case: transportation equip- 
ment $1,624); and 

(3) That the bare-subsistence wage— 
and we shall set it liberally at $1,200— 
is reached in only eleven groups of in- 
dustries and actually not passed in 
five. 

In Table V are given statistics bear- 
ing on the earnings ef railway em- 
pleyees. The figures for 1921 are ea- 
timated by doubling the compensation 
for the last half of that year, which 
are the only comparable figures avail- 
able. Classification is made as be- 
tween those working on a daily basis 
and those on an hourly, It will be 
noticed that there is a small group in 
each classification which receives con- 
widerably more than the ethers. The 
same thing is true for comparison 
among the groups as well as 
among the individual crafta within 
each group. Thus, the t¥ansportation 
workers engaged in actual operation 
ef trains (the conductors, firemen and 
engineers) received an average wage 
of $2,334 in 1926 but they only con- 
atituted 18.36 per cent ‘of the whole 
number employed. Thus, also 213,389 
track and dway section hands out 
of 418,163 in the maintenance of way 
greups received an average annual 
wage of only $884. And se the story 
continues. 

. Why Workers Do Live On 

The question immediately arises as 
te how the workers manage to sur- 
vive if they do not receive enough to 
live on. It reminds us of the Greek 
philosopher who proved conclusively 
that man cannot walk. A skeptic 
friend ef his could not find any flaw 
in the logic, but he refuted the phil- 
esepher's argument by getting up and 
walking away. Similarly with budgets 
and wages. After all, workera do not 


, Starve to death and there is a feeling 


‘of prosperity. Three explanations 
‘suggest themselves. The first is that 
a subsistence wage, enough for exis- 
etence, is obtained in a large measure. 
The second is that the working class 
family supplements the father’s earn- 
ings with thoge of wife. and children, 
as well as miscellaneous income from 
lodgers, garden, poultry, gifts, rent, 
interest, etc, The larger the incame 
required by a family the greater the 
assistance from other members of the 
family. The United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics made a study in 
1918-18 of 12,096 working class families 
in 92 cities and 42 States. Table VI 
presents some of the results, It bears 
eut our first inferenee. 

The third point is that workers are 
not so well off as average figures tend 
Jo, shew. There is a comparatively 
a@miall group ef well-paid and a large 
mass, generally unskilled and semi- 
skilled, who receive considerably less, 
The aristocracy of labor sacrifices the 
leas fortunate ones for its own ad- 
vancement, We expect to show in our 
next installment to what extent this 
is true. 


To Protect Compressed Air Workers 

Following the death recently of three 
oompressed -air 
stricken with the dreaded occupational 
disease, “the bends," 
on the construction of tunnels for the 
Milwaukee sewage disposal system, a 
bill waa introduced in the Wisconsin 
legislature for cne protection of caisson 
“workers. The American Association 
fer Labor Legislation pointed out, in 
‘a statement published 
mewspapers, that three States—New 
tYorK, New Jersey and Pennsylvania— 
already have enacted legislation based 
on the association's standard bill, to 
*eontrol the disease, and that the in- 
dustrial hagard of “the bends” is pres- 
sent wherever in the construction of 
tunnels, bridges and skyscrapers, the | 
workers have to labor in compressed 


workers who were 


while working 











Tables That Reveal at a Glance 
Labor’s Scant Share in Prosperity 








Time. Locality. 


Aug., 

s 
Oct., 1919....Fall River, Mass.. 
Nov., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Feb., 1920.... Three Carglina cot- 

ton towns 

1920..., Cincinnati, Ohio... 
1920.... Worcester, Mass..... 


1920,,.,Chieago .., 


May, 
June, 
Oct., 


1920,... New Yerk City.....- 
1920 ....ecceee. Meriden, Conn..... 
1920 ...eee04..Lo0s Angeles, San 
Francisce and Sac- 
r@amento ......+--. Blu 
. Same 


Nov., 


1921 .,;. 


sate oeeeee 


1921.... Philadelphia ...... 
Sept., 1921....Detroit ...... 
Nov., 1921....Chieago .,. 
March, 1921.,.. Philadelphia ....... 
June, 


Feb., 


Aug., 


.. Anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania ,..-- 
Chicago 


1922., 


March, 1923.... 
A 


New York City 


TABLE l—COST OF LIVING 
Washing- New 
ton, York 
D.C, City. 
100.0 100.0 
171.2 179.2 
187.6 203.8 
201.3 219.2 
187.8 201.4 
167.1 181.7 
163.0 179.3 
157.6 170.7 
159.5 174.2 
160.9 172.6 
163.2 177.3 
159.2 172.5 
168.1 176.5 
164.0 175.8 
167.3 1838.2 
165.5 178.6 
180.0 


a“ 

Country, 
100.0 
177.3 
199.3 
216.5 
200.4 
180.4 
174.3 
166.6 
169.5 
169.7 
173.2 
169.1 
172.5 
173.5 
117.9 


Time. 
1913 
June, 
Dec., 
June, 
Dec., 
June, 
Dec., 
June, 
Dec., 
June, 
Dec., 
dune, 
Dec., 
June, 
Dec., 
June, 
Dec., 


TABLE Ill 


ANNUAL WAGES PER WAGE- 
EARNER IN MANUFACTURES 
1919, 1921. 1923. 1925 
All mfg $1,163 $1,167 $1,254 $1,280 
Food and kin- 
dred prod- 
1,059 
and 
prod- 


1,112 1,168 1,194 


Textiles 


their 


919 1,016 1,010 


Iron and steel 
products, 
not includ- 
ing machin- 





1,449 1,279 1,471 1,509 


1922, 
$5,029 


1921, 
$5,033 


Group and basis of pay. 
Executive officials... 
Professional, clerical and 

general— 

Hourly 

Daily 
Maintenatice of way ané 

structures— 

Hourly . 

Daily 
Maintenance of equip- 

ment and stores— 


2,115 
1,474 


2,126 
1,474 


2,885 
1,938 


2,840 
1,088 


2,928 
1,604 


2,976 
1,578 
e ther 


Transportation 
engine 


than train, 
and yard)— 
HOUrly eeseserceeeres 
Daily ..cs-sscaces 
Transportation (yard- 
masters, switchtend- 
ers and hestlers)— 
Hourly . 
Daily 
Transportation (train and 
engine service)....+-+- 


eeeeee 


Totals— 
Hourly .- 
Daily 


$2,470 
522 


Leegese b66, au 
$1,624 


Grand totals......... $1,667 


TABLE VI—SOURCES 


Percentage 

of total 

families. 
3.7 

- 20.0 


Income greup. 
Under $900 
$900 to $1,200 
$1,200 to $1,500,,..cceeeeees + 32.7 
$1,400 to $1,800.. 22.6 
$1,800 to $2,100., 13.2 
$2,100 to $2,500.. 5.8 
$2,500 and up 2.9 


eeeeeeeeeere 
seer eeeeres 


peeeeeeneeee 


All incoMeS...++++eeeeee-100.0 





in Wisconsin | 


} HE union printer's label is going 
| to get a new dress. For many | 
| the printing trades have 


years 

aware that the union label which 
distinguishes books, 
and other printed material as being 
made in fair work 
standards is not satisfactory either in 
design or usefulness. The label show- 
ing where the article was printed 
quickly becomes undecipherable 

The label committee of “Big 6” and 
the Allied Printing Trades Councjl 
have launched a movement fer a label 
that will be a werk of art, fit for the 
best printing. 

“The labe] in its present shape is a 
relic of antiquity,” says the committee 
in its report. “After being in use for 
a short time it is hardly readable. As 
members of ‘the art preservative of 
}all arts," we should at least have a re- 
| spectable trade-mark instead of one 
| that we continually apologizing 
for. 

“As a means of tectifying this state 


| been 


many pamphiets, 


accordance with 





are 


ef affairs orders have beep given to | live on their dividends, 


TABLE I-BUDGETS 


Auther, 
1919.... Washington, D. C...U. 8. Bureau of Labor 


.. Nat. Ind, Conf, 
1919.... Lawrence, Mass.,.., Nat. Ind. Conf, Bd.. 
1920.... Bitum, min, towns.. Prof, Ogburn., 
1920.... West Heboken, etc.. Nat. Ind, Conf. 


. Nat. 
.. Nat. Ind. 
Nat. Ind. 
- Ceoyneil 

Agencies ,.....,-- 
Laber Bureau, Inc.,, 
.. Associated, Charities. 


: -Same .. 
March, 1921.... New York (Harlem). Labor Bureau, Inc.. 


Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.. 


Sub- 


sistence 
plus 
health 


Sub- 
wage. 


tatistics .. ease 
$1,2 3 
1,386 
1,610 
Conf. 1,410 
Conf, 

Conf. Rd.. 

ef Social 


Ind. 


m and Peixotto.. 


eee eeeeneee 


rerer . Nat. Ind. Conf, Bd.. 
eeeeeeenes Labor Bureau, Inc.. 
- Labor Bureau, Inc.. 
1921,... Schenectady, N. Y... Labor Bureau, Inc.. 


Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.. 


ef  Secial 


gencies ... 


$1,694 $2, 


ANNUAL 


1,880 


and Com- 
alstence decency fort 
wage, 


1,574 
1,658 


WAGES PER WAGE- 


EARNER BY MANUFACTUR- 


ING GROUPS, 19 


Food, etc 
Textiles, ete... 


25 


Iron and steel, not including ma- 


ehinery .....-. 
Lumber and allied product 
Leather and its manufactu 
Rubber preducts 
Paper, printing, etc..... 
Chemicals, eto. 


s. 
res,. 


Stone, clay and ‘glans preduets, . 
Metals and theiy products, other 


than iron and steel 
Tobaceo manufactures 


Machinery, not including trans- 


portation equipment 


Musical instruments and phono- 


Transportation equipment, 
land, water 

Railroad repair shops seeeee 

Miscellaneous industries... 


1925 
$5,296 


1923. 1924. 
$5,120 $5,22 


2,208 
1,497 


2,188 
1,487 


2,147 
1,463 


2,917 
1,083 


2,863 
1,085 


2,882 
1,068 


2,943 
1,470 


2,966 
1,487 


3,922 
1,513 


3,111 
1,849 


2,294 2,957 


$2,579 
1,569 


$1,639 oe 


$2,518 
1,556 


$1,610 $1,615 


$2,551 
1,544 


Percent 


1926, 
$5,344 


2,227 
518 


$2,607 
1,585 


air, 


eeeee 


teeee 


TABLE -W—ANNUAL COMPENSATION OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AN 
‘. NUMBER “OF EMPLOYEES IN THOUSANDS 


63, 


6,000 
413,000 


17,000 
503,000 


26,600 
188,060 


7,000 
17,000 


332,000 


++ 1,806, 


AND AMOUNTS OF FAMILY INCOMH, 1918-1919 


wage. 
$2,262 
2,244 


Number, 
17,000 


232,000 


125,000 
1,681, 


304 


000 


000 


006 





oe 
Contr 


Hus- 
band’s con- 


Total in- 

come per 

families. 
$813 
1,075 
1,344 
1,632 91.2 
1,926 87.9 
2,272 78.6 
2,790 64.4 


89.2 


94.2 
94.3 
93.2 


Earnings 
fr 

tion ef lodgers, 
children 
and de- garden, 
etc, 


ibu- 


gi 


tribution. pendents. 


om 


fts, 





As to the design, 
before 


future. 


ling our complaint 


of the Allied Prades Counc 


informed that eomplaints 


|}eoming in from all the printing trades 
International 
| Printing Trades Council was going to 
consider the question at 


junions and that «the 


| seriously 
| 


}next convention in June.” 


In Buffalo s 


unemployment, 


prosperous 
is 
women workers, 
its plan 


has canceled 


jl eosus ef students in industry in Buf- 

falo next summer lest the students take 
might desperately 
Didn't the} egitor 
| steel trust stockholders finally ratify | fall within my eonception of elvil lib- 


others 
why 


which 
Well, 


jobs 


need, worry? 


especially 
that the W. 


Prialiag Trades Plan New ws Das bn for Union Label 


encourage the use of new labels in the 
plae- 
office 


after 
the 
il, we w 
“have b 


o extensive 


among 
¥. ©. 


to establish a 


ers 
ere 
een 


its 


A. 


TIMELY 
TOPICS 











(Continued from page 1) 


ef Dr. Spiliman, one of the experts 
of the Agricultural Department, that 
if we are to pay a tariff or bounty on 
staple crops it must be on a limited 
amount. But what a tragedy it is that 
in a hungry werld we shoyld have to 
discuss the limitation of food supply! 


—_—_—_——_— 


Samuel Untermyer has brought out 
the interesting fact that the city of 
New York has paid something more 
than $200,000 for the I. R. T.’s propa- 
ganda in behalf ef increased subway 
fares. This money, spent under the 
direction ef that $12,500-a-year pub- 
licity expert, Ivy Lee—some disre- 
spectfyl folks have given him the first 
name of Poison—was charged to op- 
erating. expenses along with a lot of 
other items that have kept the city 
from getting returns on its invest- 
ment, 

Subway workers as well as subway 
users have reason to bless Mr. Lee, 
It appears that he helped write the 
extraqrdinary constitution of the 
Brotherhood ef Interboreugh  km- 
ployes, under which they are forbidden 
to join any union. 

Now, the moral of all this is not per- 
sonal wrath against Mr. Lee or any- 
body else. What has happened and 
is happening to the city of New York 
under its amazing partnership with 
the subway companies will continue to 
happen to Amierican cities and states 
as long aS we have the peculiar no- 
tion that we must turn ever public 
enterprises to private profit makers 
because the public cannot or will not 
attend to its ewn business, 

Two things are necessary to change 
the situation: (1) That we break the 
hypnotie spell which the private profit 
makers have over us, and (2) that we 
work out effective machinery of public 
ownership. 

This is a problem of nationwide im- 
portance. New York City probably 
suffers less in its relations with its 
subway partners than many other 
cities, Public regulation has notori- 
ously broken down. In New York 
State ten-cent fares have been granted 
on the atreet cars of Albany and other 
up-State cities on the outrageous 
theory that companies are entitled to 
a certain per cent ,of profit not on 
their original inveatment, but on the 
cost of reproduction—a cost which the 
cities have helped to create by grant- 
ing franchises and otherwise, 

The experts of the Brookings Eeo- 
nomics Institute have demonstrated 
that there ia no solution for chaatic 
over-preduction and continual laber 
strike in the bitumineus eoal fields 
‘expect under some plan of national 
ownership, The particular plans which 
may be proposed for running street 
car lines, subways or coal mines will 
need eareful thought and close. ex- 
amination, Any half-way intelligent 
people ought to realize, however, that 
it is high time that we put eur minds 
down to particular plans instead of 
leaving matters te profiteers. 


The British Tory Government has 
finally passed its dangerous labor bill 
According to dispatches amendments 
have somewhat improved the bill, 
which still remains, however, almost 
an invitation to revolutionary action. 

This British Government at home 
and abroad is a positive menace to the 
peace and well-being of the world. It 
took the lead in trying to turn the last 
meeting of the Council] of the League 
of Nations into one gigantic intrigue 
against Russia. In this it was tempo- 
rarily thwarted by the German Goy- 
ernment, which may, however, be only 
holding out for a higher price, 

I am no blind partisan of Soviet 
Russia. Conditions there as reported 
by the best observers are baffling. 
Whatever the reasons for the sydden 
revival of the terror in Russia, unques- 
tlonably it has reawakened sorrow and 
suspicion in the hearts of those who 
wish the great Russian experiment 
well. Nevertheless, it cannpt be de- 
nied that indirectly at least the Brit- 
ish offensive against Russia has béen 
responsible for reviving terrorism and 
checking the gradual growth of better 
relations in Eurepe, The British Can- 
servative Government concerned for 
its position in Asia has behind a pious 
front been quite unscrupulous in fight- 
ing its momentous duel with Russia. 
Commander Kenworthy in Parliament 
virtually forced a governmental ad- 
mission that it had used against 
Russia some of tlhe methads for which 
it condemned Ruasia after the Arcos 
vaids. 


California and her Governor are to 
be congratulated on pardoning Anita 
Whitney. Do they remember that six 
or seven men lacking Miss Whitney's 
reputation and prestige are still in jail 
for precisely the same sort of offense 
for whieh she was convicted? Mean- 
while a world watches to see what 
another American state, washed by the 
Atlantic and not the Pacific, will do in 
the case of those two vietims of judi- 
cial prejudice, Bacco and Vansetti. 

Here in New York we have got 
the place where a magistrate can send 
a man to jail for two days for not 
lifting his hat when a band blares out 
the “Star-Spangled Ranner.” A little 
thing, you say? Yes, but an imper- 
tant straw to show the way the winds 
of State tyranny are blowing. 

There is also the case of David Gor- 
don, an eighteen-year-old boy, sent te 
the refarmatory for a sentence which 
three long years. To write 
and print filthy poem which 


to 


may run 


the 





| the cutting of the melon by which their | 


|} nominal holdings 
per cent? Instead 
employment or old age 
|the workers invest 


are 


increased forty 
of erying for 
insurance 
in steel stock ¥ 


un- 
let 


| Gordon 
}and eannot be defended by 
|} conception of humanity or juatice. 


brought trouble to Gordon and the 
s of the Daily Worker does not 


erty. But the severe sentence upon 





vindictive 
any sound | 
Not | 


was outrageously 


but plain, good sense has | 
in America. 


only freedam, 


a hard struggle 
4 


| self 


Rabbis Startle 
Central Union 





Mesee © Beards Mark Three 
Rep tatives of Hebrew 
Warkeve Obligated by New 
York Labor 








The placid meeting of the Central 
Trades and Laber Counoj] recently 
‘preke into a murmur of excitement 
when three men came forwarg as Vice 
President John Mulholland called for 
new delegates to atep to the front to 
be obligated. 

They wore long flowing beards and 
they were undecided as to whether 
they should keep their hats on or off. 
It was to them a moment of great 
solemnity for the three new delegaten 
were rabbis, Not, it is true, miniaters 
in the sense of being in charge of large 
synagogues, but rabbis in a vocational 
sense. They were the delegates of 
Butchers’ Union 695, Theirs ia the 
responsibility to slaughter chickens 
in the appreved Hebrew fashion in 
keeping with the strict dietary laws 
handed dewn from the time of Moses 
and observed by generation after gen- 
eration, in whatever land the Jews find 
themselves, 

Rabbis 


Seidman, Abramson and 


Waters were pledged te maintain the 
honor and dignity ef laber, to observe 
all the rules of union conduct and were 
seated as delegates in the body of the 
hall, If all of labor observed the ryles 
as the Jews observed their rules of 
kosher diet much more might be ac- 
complished for the organized workers, 
it was observed. 

One of the strongest factors for the 
five-day week in New York is due to 
the insistence of religious Jews. The 
Sunday is observed as a matter of 
Gentile law and custom. The erthe- 
dox Jews observe the Sabbath, which 
is Saturday, Liberal Jews combine 
the two holidays, with the result that 
in a few years it is estimated more 
than 500,000 Jewish workers will be 
permanently on the five-day week, to 
observe it religiously if they wish or 
for improvement ef mind and bedy in 
some intellecutal or recreational pur- 
suit. 








Reich Socialists Expect 


To Win in 


the Next Poll 





(Continued from page 1) 
Sender, Scheidemann, Lobe, Aufhauser, 
Breitscheid, Hermann Muller and 
Severing, A resolution moved by Auf- 
hauser and Sender was defeated by 255 
votes to 83. 

The following resolution by the 
Party Executive, moved by Hilferding, 
was adopted with slight opposition, 
many Berlin delegates abstaining: 


The Tasks of Socialism Under the 
Republie 

“Since the efforts to set aside the 
democratic Republic have broken 
against the growing resistance of the 
masses of the workers, political and 
social reaction, led by the German Na- 
tional Party, is striving to restore the 
old dominance of large landed prop- 
erty and big capital by applying to this 
purpose the power of the government, 
The German National Party is con- 
cealing for -the time being its mon- 
archist, anti-repyblican and anti- 
democratic activities, in order to se- 
cure the aid of other capitalist parties 
for the execution of the material and 
socially reactionary aims of the great 
landed owners, 

“Simultaneously with the proceeding 
concentration of capital, the organiza- 
tion of the economic order under the 
direction and for the benefit of the 
capitalist class is moving onward. 
Accordingly, it has become the imme- 
diate task of the labor movement to 
carry on the struggle fer the abolition 
of the privilege of ownership, for an 
increasing share by workers and em- 
pleyes in the management and proe- 
ceeds of production, and for an in- 
creasing transformation of the capi- 
talist-oligarchic inte the Socialist- 
Democratic economic order, 

“The fight for the maintenance of 
the republic and the extension of de- 
moecracy, the defence against social re- 
action and the conquest of economic 
democracy require the union of all 
workers under one political party, 
namely, under Socialism. 

The political and social aims of the 
labor movement are wholly indepen- 
dent of the religious convictions and 
views of the world held by its indi- 
vidual elements. Aecordingly, tlie 
Congress protests against the initia- 
tion of a so-called cultural cenflict. 
Therein it sees only the attempt of so- 
cially reactionary classes to maintain 
and widen the division between the 
workers in order the more ‘easily to 
exert over the divided political and 
social domination; i. e., to deflect the 
labor movement frem its true objects. 
The struggle fer the schools belongs 
for Socialism to the werking class’ 
campaign of liberation. Its aims are 
the removal of privilege; in education, 
the provision for all eapable of using 
it, without distinetion of possessing 
status; ef the opportunity to rise, and 
the elevation of the level of education 
and culture among the masses, This 
task of overcoming the privilege of 
education is, however, one common to 
all strata of the workers. It is not re- 
ligieus division, but a common atrug- 
gle for a share in all the attainments 
of culture that constitutes the true 
eultural eonflict. 

W 

“The flaht for the conquest of po- 
litical power implies the acquisition 
and maintenance of the largest possi- 
ble number of positions of power in 
municipality, state and country. Only 
through active participation in admin- 
istration will it be possible te realige 
the necessary 
public services more republican 
more democratic. 

“This consideration alone helps us 
to measure the high significanee of the 
participation by 
ministration of cities and provinces. 

“Participation by Socialists in 
central government muat depend 
wholly on an examination of the ques- 
tion whether the strength of Socialism 


and 


among the people and in the Reichstag | 
afferds a guarantee of being able, by | 


participation in the government in a 
given situation, to arrive at definite 
objectives concordant with the work- 
ers’ interests, or to ward off reaction- 
ary perils, The decision as to partici- 
pation in government is, a tactical 
question, the answer te which cannot 
be supplied once and for all by set 
formulas 
mW 

“The forthcoming elections te the 

Reichstag will bring a decision as to 


liberation from the retinue of the capi- | 


talist parties of those working class 
elements that still cleave to them, as 
to the break-up of the reactionary fol- 


lowing of the capitalist parties and of | 
and finally | 


the reactionary coalition, 
as to the overthrew of the Government 
ef the Right. 
munist Party 
capitalist make 


by reaction 


| tory. a possibility. 


process of making the} 


Socialists in the ad- | 


the | 


The decline of the Cam- | 
and the exposure of it- | 
vie- | 


“The Congress ealls upon all con- 
fidential agencies of the party to pur- 
sue with the closest solidarity the 
preparations for the electoral cam- 
paign, A political and social improve- 
ment of the strategic position of the 
working class, the objective of raising 
the working class to the determining 
political power in the democratic re- 
public—suyeh are the issues at stake. 

“Thereupon the Congress unani- 
mously passed an expression of confi- 
dence and thanks to the Reichstag 
group.” : 

The report on the Labor and Soecial- 
ist International was made by Cris- 
pien, He reviewed the activity of the 
International in the past year, pro- 
ceeded to discuss some of the main 
problems toward which the Interna- 
tional Labor Movement has to define 
ita attitude, and then touched briefly 
on the most recent events, egpecially 
the rupture of the Anglo-Russian re- 
lations, asserting amid the applause of 
the whole Congress that the Interna- 
tional, in common with the British 
working class, condemns the attitude 
of the British Government. 

In the course of the debate repre- 
sentatives of the still occupied Rhine 
territory and of the Saar drew the at- 
tention of the Congress to the situa- 
tion of these districts and demanded, 
in accordance with the claims ad- 
vanced by the Labor and Socialist In- 
ternational, especially by the French 
comrades, the evacuation of the Rhine- 
and. 

The resolution moved by Breitscheid 
and Crispien was then passed unani- 
mously. -A motion-to place the prob- 
lems of the prevention of. war on the 
agenda\of the next International Con- 
Sresa was referred to the Bureau of 
the International, 

The report of the Land Commission, 
together with the draft land pro- 
gramme submitted by it, was adopted 
nem, con, without a debate. 

In conjunction with the Congress 
was held a sesgion of the German 
Workers’ Press Association, which, 
among other things, heard a report by 
Comrade Prager on the International 
Socialist Press Conference of Novem- 
ber, 1926. In addition there were meet- 
ings of Socialist local officials and of 
Secialist jurists. Fellowing the Con- 
gress, a National Women’s Conference 
ef the German Socialist Party took 
piace. 





Labor’s Dividends 


Accidents in coal mining in May 
killed 178 men, according to the 
Bureau of. Mines, Department of 
Commerce. Of this number, 127 
deaths occurred in bituminous 
mines and 51 in anthracite mines. 
The death rate per million tons of 
coal mined during the month was 
4.10, based en a preduction of 43,- 
395,000 tens, as compared with 3.80 
for May, 1926, based on an output 
of 47,113,000 tons. The fatality 
rate for bituminous coal alone, for 
May, 1927, was 3,59 with a pro- 
ductien of 35,393,000 tens, and that 

, for anthracite was 6.37 with a ten- 
nage of 8,002,000, as compared with 
rates of 3,38 and 5.84, respectively, 
fer May of last year, based en a 
bituminous production of 39,059,000 
tens and 132 deaths, and an an- 
thracite production of 8,054,000 tens 
and 47 deaths. 





_j at Beethoven 


NEW COMMITTEEMEN 
FOR LIBERTIES UNION 


Hight new members have been se- 
lected to the National Committee of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 
They are as_ follews: Professor 
Alexander Metklejohn, chairman of the 
Experimental College at the University 
of Wisconsin; Albert M. Todd, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., noted chemist and po- 
litical economist; Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver, Cleveland,, Ohio; American Jew- 
ish leader; Dr. George W. Kirehwey, 
New York City, lawyer and crim- 
inologist; Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., physician; Prefesser 
Clarenee R. Skinner, of Tufta College, 
Mass,, clergyman and educater; Julia 
C. Lathrop, Rockford, Il, nationally 
preminent social worker. 


PAPER BOX MAKERS 
MEETING IS CALLED 


The Paper Box Makers’ Union of 
New York will held a mass meeting 
Hall, 210 East Fifth 
Street, on June 30, This is the gec- 
ond meeting called by the organization 
in its effort to unionize the trade. 
Production in the trade is increasing 
but the working conditions are terrible. 
Unsanitary conditions, miserably low 
wages and the speed-up system pre- 
vail. : 

The workers are beginning te talk 
union again, The mass meeting, called 
for June 30, 1927, at 6 p.m, at Beetheven 
Hall, 210 East Fifth street, will be 
the signal to the workers to mobilize 
their forces for the fall drive to union- 
ize the trade. Prominent speakers of 
the labor movement will address the 
meeting. 











Polish Socialists 
In Local Victory 

Socialist parties in one large Polish 
city seored a substantial victory in 
the election last week. Lublin is a, 
large textile center and the Socialists 
won a majority of the representatives 
in the city council. 

The Socialist movement in Poland 
is represented by three sections, the 
Polish Socialist Party, the Bund, and 
the Paole Zionist Socialists. The Bund 
is the strongest party and it won more 
seats than the other parties. With a 
clear majority in the council for the 
first time the workers of the city will 
be able to work out a program of re- 
forms. 





Pioneer Youth Opens 
Pennsylvania Camp 

A step forward in the long crusade 
for labor education of the youth will 
be marked by the opening on June 26, 
of Pennsylvania's Pioneer Youth Camp. 
This will be the first year on the new 
camp site. The camp, owned by Pio< 
neer Youth, is situated on 103 aeres 
of rolling hills and rich meadow wiih 
two streams and bathing facilities, in 
beautiful Bucks County, at Lahaska, 
It is only thirty-two miles from Phila- 
delphia, and can easily be reached by 
train. 

This is a camp of creative activity, 
where the children do only what in- 
terests them, and are not foreed ta 
conform to any routine pattern. The 
children are governed by themselves, 
and are responsible (with direction, 
of course) for eyerything in camp, 
under the supervision of a very capable 
staff of edueational directors and coun- 
sellors. The price per week is $10 
for children of trade unionists and 
$17.50 fer all ethers. The difference 
in price is met by arrangements with 
the unions. The children may stay 
from ene week to ten, beginning 
June 26. 

The Philadelphia representative is 
Mrs. Aida J. Creech, 929 Chestnut 
strect. 





Business Men in China 
Attempting to Sil 
Voice of American Editor 
oum@u 
| 
T merce in Shanghai, 

.bers seek to obtain armed inter- 
vention in China, have been challenged 
in an unexpected quarter. J..P. Powell, 
editor of the China Weekly Review, 
|has taken a position against the re- 
actionary poliey of the Chamber, and 
the latter has adopted a resolution 
requesting the Weekly Review to re- 
sign its membership in the Chamber. 

Powell declares that the United 


| States has no business to “interfere in 
internal affairs of the Chinese. 


American Chamber of Com- 
whose mem- 


HE 





the 
The Chamber of Commerce apparently 


in this part of the world, 
which, in my opinion, may have a far- 
even to the extent of 
| another world war.” 


plications 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| wetteves in involving America in com- 
| 
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| reaching effect, 
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TORIES FOUGHT 
(0-0PS’ AID TO 
LABOR 


Conservatives and Lib- 
erals Tried to Prevent 
Support of Workers 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


filiation of the Co-operative Con- 

gress with the Labor Party is an 
interesting story of how the Tory 
Party employed all its resources to 
prevent affiliation. The Liberals also 
used their influence to prevent this 
powerful acquisition by the Labor 
Party but on a smaller scale, as the 
Liberal Party is too weak to be ef- 
fective. 

For months before the Co-operative 
Congress met at Cheltenham the Tories 
spent large sums in a well organized 
and widespread campaign, not only 
through the press but by distributing 
millions and leaflets. 
Opposition to affiliation was also or- 


ganized within many local co-oper- 
ative societies. | 


J tiation o the of the recent af- 





of pamphlets 


When delegates to the Clistionheas | 
Congress arrived they also found large | 
supplies of literature in hotels and| 
boarding houses. This literature was! 
cleverly written and showed an inti- | 
mate knowledge of the co-operative | 
movement. Moreover, there has been 
some co-operation between local so- 
cieties and the Labor Party in local} 
elections and this increasing political} 
activity of the societies convinced the | 
Tories that all their forces should be} 
thrown into the congress. | 

The Tory Party had already warned | 
all its agents throughout the country | 
in a secret publication marked “pri- | 
vate and confidential.” This circular | 
declared: “The first great essential that | 
all Conservative and Unionist organi- 
zations should realize is that the Co- 
operative Movement has definitely; 
entered the political arena and re-| 
quires to be dealt with just as thor-| 
oughly as any orthodox organization 
of our opponents.” 

In spite of all the pressure that Tory | 
influence could bring upon the dele-| 
gates the resolution to affiliate with| 
the Labor Party was carried by a vote 
of 1,960,000 in favor to 1,843,000 against, 
a majority of 117,000. 

With this close and fraternal 
operation between the two movements 
there is little doubt that more of the 
local co-operative societies will be won 
over and the majority will be increased | 
at the next congress. R. C. Morrison, 
M. P., expresses the general view of| 
Laborites in the following statement} 
regarding the decision of the Chelten- 
ham Congress: 

“The agreement will now come be- 
fore the Labor Party Conference in 
October for final ratification, but there} 
is no reason why local Labor Parties | 
and Co-op. bodies should not begin 
friendly negotiations at once I 
is no time to lose—as I said at 
Sunday evening demonstration 
Cheltenham, whether the present gov-| 
“ernment will be the last Tory govern-| 
ment depends largely upon the extent 
to which Co-operators organize their 
voting power as they have organized 
their spending power. With the carry- 
ing of this agreement, the political 
force of the wage earner falls into line 
with the political force of the wage} 
spender. The producers 
sumers are welding their political 
terests together, and the words of} 
Walt Whitman become truer every day, 
‘It's wrestling now, not | 
parties.’” 
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| junctive relief against the Union and 


| Jacob 


| dustry. 


| headquarters by a group of men who, 


| rest 





Federal Radio Commission 
To Grant Debs Fund 
Broadcasting Permit 


Members of the Federal Radio 
Commission have assured trus- 
tees of the $250,000 Debs Memo- 
rial Radio Fund, 31 Union Square, 
New York City, that the Fund 
will be granted a license to broad- 
cast the moment it purchases a 
broadcasting station, the trustees 
announce. 

With this assurance, Norman 
Thomas, chairman of the Fund, 
declared that the Debs Fund will 
resume its negotiations for the 
purchase of a high-powered sta- 
tion in the New York area, It 
expects to announce the purchase 
of a station very shortly. 

The declaration of the com- 
mission was hailed yesterday by 
trustees of the Fund, which seeks 
to operate a station from which 
all shades of labor and liberal 
opinion will be broadcast, as a 
living memorial to the late Eu- 
gene V. Debs, the noted labor 
leader. A representative group 
of prominent laborites and pro- 
gressives on the Board of Trus- 
tees insures impartial dissemina- 
tion of all viewpoints of interest 
to labor, 


Party Feels Slighted— 
Resents Use of Am- 
bassador as Intermedi- 


ary 


HEN the Fifth Congress of the 
W Pan American Federation of 

Labor opens in Washington on 
July 18, the Socialist Party of Argen- 
tina will not be represented. And it 
looks as though the Argentina Feder- 
ation of Labor also will be conspicuous 
by its absence. 

As the Argentina political and eco- 
nomic labor organizations are the 
strongest of all Ibero American coun- 
tries, except Mexico, especial efforts 
had been made during the last couple 
of years by Santiago Iglesias, Spanish 
language Secretary of the Pan Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, to line Ar- 
gentina labor up with that of the other 
nations affiliated with the Federation. 

As the result of letters exchanged 
between Iglesias and Juan B. Justo, the 
Socialist Senator, who is regarded 
abroad as the most prominent leader 
of the Argentinian proletariat, every- 
thing seemed to have been settled and 
the Argentinian Socialist Party had 
'already picked Emilio Lopez of Tucu- 
man as its delegate to the Washington 
Congress. 

Socialists’ Ire Aroused 
Then, as told in the Buenos Aires 


Vanguardia of May 22, came a letter 


Mandelbaum Counsel to the General Secretary of the Social- 
’ F. A | ist Party from Iglesias thanking the 

for Communists, Tried | Executive Committee of the party for 
to Win Injunctions 











its decision to be represented at the 
Fifth Congress, but laying such stress 
upon the necessity of the Argentina 
Federation of Labor sending a delega- 
tion as to chill the enthusiasm of the 
Socialists for the whole matter. Of 
course, the Argentina Socialists were 
| anxious to have the Argentina Federa- 
tion of Labor also represented and had 
urged Secretary Iglesias to invite that 
organization. But they did not like 
the way in which they apparently were 
being side-tracked. 
To increase the Socialists’ distrust 
the bed the Pan American Federation of La- 
| bor came the revelation of the fact that 
The were represented om Secretary Iglesias had made use of the 
the appeal by the firm of Goldberg &/ Argentina Ambassador in Washington 
as an intermediary between the Pan 
| American Federation of Labor and the 





The laundry drivers on_ strike 
against the North American laundry | 
of the Bronx won an important vic- 
tory the 
First Department, affirmed the orders 


when Appellate Division, 


of Supreme Court Justice Mullan de- | 
nying the applications in two cases|/ 


of the employers for temporary ane | 


individual strikers respectively. 


workers 


Solomon and the laundry bosses by 


Mandelbaum, who, at 


Argentine Socialists - 
Recall Delegate to 
Pan-American Meet 





al 





Argentina Federation of Labor in for- 
warding a duplicate invitation and cre- 
dential blanks. 

_ Delegates Recalled 

So the Executive Committee met and 
decided to rescind its decision to send 
a delegate to the Washington Congress 
and to send instead a letter, which, 
after reciting the differences of outlook 
on the labor movement existing be- 
tween the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Socialist labor organiza- 
tions of the world, including the Ar- 
gentina and American Socialist parties, 
ends as follows:— 

“We are approaching the trade union 
movement of the United States in the 
hope of drawing it nearer to the labor 
movement of the world. 

“We are very sorry to lose this 
chance to undertake such a great cru- 
sade in all America. We shall not 
send a delegate to the Congress that 
you are arranging. There has been a 
misunderstanding on your part because 
you have not attached ehough weight 
to our words. 

“And at the last minute we see that 
it also was a mistake on our part to 
accept your invitation, because we are 
not accustomed to participating in la- 
bor conventions organized with the 
help of Foreign Ministers and Ambas- 
sadors. 

“We have seen the note sent by the 
Pan American Federation of Labor to 
Senor Pueyrredon, the representative 
of the Argentina landed oligarchy be- 
fore the Government in Washington. 
We have seen the blank credentials 
which arrived here to be filled out by 
the officers of the Government, creden- 
tials indentical with those that we re- 
ceived and are returning blank. 

“These acts, which we were ignorant 
of until a few days ago and which we 
could not even have suspected, cause 
us to see that the labor movement 
called Pan American is one of the 
agencies through which the Secretary 
of State of the United States would 
like to extend his influence, something 
which we do not have to help realize. 

“With respectful greetings, 

“ADOLFO DICKMANN, 

“Secretary General of the Socialist 
Party.” 

The Socialist Party of Argentina is 
affiliated with the Socialist and Labor 
International and the Argentina Fed- 
eration of Labor is part of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 
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Association for Improving the Condi- 
the Poor, 
Three Score Years and Ten,” 


The strikers, twenty-one in number,| . 4 
tion of under the heading 
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appear a number of little stories from 


have been on strike for about eleven 


weeks. The struggle arose out of the 


failure and refusal of the employers r 
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Laundry Drivers’ Union 
: : dependents to get along somehow in 


The police of the Bronx are investi- | 
| thetr own rooms or homes, however 
the union . 
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gating a raid made on 
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Rubenstein and | industry will no longer be 
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| under mothers’ pension laws. 
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Prosperity Reaches the Communists 
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“Thousands of 
Jewish-Americans Depend 
On Freiheit Each Day,” 
Communist Paper Avers 
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Figleaf Covers 
Pages of “Oil!” 


(Continued from page 1) 
most and possibly all of the edition 
will be sold in Boston. 

The street advertising of the police 
censorship will continue during Sin- 
clair’s absence from the city. Four or 
five agents are located in busy streets 
with “sandwich” signs similar to the 
one used by Sinclair and the figleaf 
edition continues to sell. This unique 
edition has also attracted the atten- 
tion of book collectors, and fifty copies, 
the author announces, have been 
ordered by New York buyers. 

“The march back to medieval ob- 
scurantism is not confined to Boston,” 
declared Mr. in commenting 
on a ruling of the New York Post- 
master barring an issue of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly from the mails. The 
Publishers’ Weekly serves book pub- 
lishers by supplying a certain quantity 
to each house on its list with the pub- 
lisher’s imprint The publisher then 
mails his edition out to his customers. 

It is reported that a New York. firm 
was notified that its edition of the 
Publishers’ Weekly could not be sent 
through the mails hecause the edition 
carries an announcement of an un- 
mailable book. It is said that upon 
inquiring of the Postmaster as to what 
book was objectionable the Postmaster 
refused to mention the book! How- 
the firm was notified that the 
the weekly already in the 
delivered if no more 


Sinclair, 


ever, 
copies of 
mails would be 
were mailed. 
Like Old Russia 


Commenting on this amazing phase 


of censorship, Mr. Sinclair said: “This 


ruling is a deadly parallel with the 
custom often followed by the govern- 
ing bureaucracy in Czarist Russia 
Publishers of books and 
often received notice that a 
periodical could not be mailed, but no 
specifications were given. 
were left to guess what 
minds of the censors. 


was 


that would strike down a work 
“In Boston it is the Police Depart- 
ment and the clericals 


it is an official of the Postoffice 


clericals, the police and postal officials 


who also co-operated in imposing con- | 
If | 
|} the present trend in censorship con- | 
tinues we will consecrate methods that | 
will find its way to the Soviet capital. | belong to old Russian medievalism.” 


sorship of books and periodicals 





wealth of Greater New York.” 
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BRANTING FINDS 
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Communist Attempt 


To Capure Insurance 


‘Cloak Union to 
Vote on “P. R.” 


(Continued from page 1) 
or four of the largest local unions | 


Society Sweeps Them Out 
within the International in Greater | 


| The attempt of 7 Communists to 
New York, while those favoring modi- 











INNOCENT 


(Continued from page 1) 


of the lack of evidence, of the in- 
trigues and the false witnesses, of the 
reward or the honor the lawyer shall 
gain if he will free them. 

“Of what did Sacco and Vanzetti 
talk during my long visits with them? 
They asked me about the labor move- 
ment of Sweden, about news from 
Italy; Sacco, who yet loves life with 
childish gladness, talked of his little 
daughter, and the record proves his 
ardent love for his family! Vanzetti, 
who is more resigned and seems to be 
more ready to die, talked of the great 
class war, as he sees it, and his deep 
eyes tried to see into the dim future 
of the working class. Only in passing 
have they talked of their case and 
their fate. 

“Well, men with superficial 
souls may shrug their shoulders. I am 
persuaded that the great mass of 
people, at heart good and honest, will 
understand that such signs of char- 


police 


: | capture the Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
fied representation belong to 


smaller | ; 
unions in New York as well as in other | mSurance proved a dismal 
markets in the United States and A last-minute “united front” 
Canada. Lore and the 

Explaining the two points of view, unists did not 
Mr. Sigman said:— 

“The decision of the General Execu- | 
tive Board is in strict conformity with 
the decision of the Philadelphia con- 
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help them. 

They had hoped to pack the recent 
annual meeting of the society and fill 
all the offices with none but their own 
vention. Though the convention itself | adherents: Every av: ble follower of 
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all proposals dealing with the question. | Place the trend of t! 

“Those within our union favoring the 
modified amendment to the constitu- 
tion are those who declare seek 
to safeguard the interests of members 
outside New York, as well as those 
belonging to the smaller New York | ™e™! 
locals, under a system of full propor- beers 
tional representation, having different = : 
problems from the other locals, would ene ; 
dominate the entire International rire De KS 
Union, though perhaps 45 percent of cei eae * a 
the union strength is lodged outside; , 3) 0 2 alk 
these three or four locals. Further, 3 8 
various crafts, such as white goods 
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acter are not without significance. 
That is, too, the opinion of modern 
criminal schools. I think that most 
| people must understand that two men 
whose regular, hard-working every- 
day life is described in the court rec- 
ord and whose greatest interest in| 
life was evidently the labor movement | 
could not, in a single day, be trans- | 
formed into a pair of highly skilled} 
professional murderers, and the next 
day return to their ordinary open life. 
Is it reasonable that Vanzetti, who} 
not only spoke at public meetings, but | 
through his street peddling, was a well 
known figure in his town, should take 
part in a holdup a short distance from 
his home, without any disguise on the 
open street in clear daylight? 
Time Proves Innocence 

“But it is not necessary to accept} 
| this opinion on the question of guilt 
| A mistake is possible. Why oo 
it be so painful to accept the jdea that | 
a jury once in a complicated case has 
| made a mistake and that none of the 
| jurors would disregard the eloquent 
appeal of the judge to their loyalty? 
It was scarcely twelve individuals who 
decided this case, but one homogeneous 
| body bound together by a certain kind 
of patriotic solidarity. That this hap- 
pened during wartime is easy to un- 
|derstand. The jury system, under nor- 
mal circumstances working well, failed 
during a time of excitement. This 
happened before and in all countries. 
The circumstances admit a correction 
and the governor is to be congrat- 
ulated that he has the opportunity to 
render to his country a great service 

“There are people who think it is 
right to support the assertion that the 
public shall never interfere with the 
procedure of the courts That is true 
as an everyday rule. However, it still 
remains the public’s important role 
to be the controlling factor in the es- 
tablishment of justice. Otherwise why 
public procedure? Will anyone really 
create a chasm between the court and 
It may be re- 
system 











the people themselves? 
membered, too, that the jury 
itself, descendant from ancient times, | 
when the community itself admin- | 
istered justice, is a standing _—" 
edement of the principle that the ad- | 
ministration of justice constitutes an | 
important part of self government 
“Time brings new information in ard 
all pointing 1”| 
the same direction, to the innocence | 
of the defendants It seems that] 
a clearer historical truth begins to be | 





Sacco-Vanzetti case 
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~ FOR RENT | 


Neat. clean furnished room| 
in American family; no other | 
roomers. Mrs. Paulitsch, 1338 | 
Franklin Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 











FRESH CUT FLOWERS DAILY 


FRED SPITZ 


(Near Houston St.) - NEW YORK 
Telephone Dry Dock 8880-8881 
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Optometrist and Optician 
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FURNISHED ROOM 


SHEEPSHEAD BAY—Larege, com- 
fortable; private Sociali _ family; 
suitable for couple or single. 
2867 Batchelder Street 
Sheepshead Bay 














YALE ROSH 
PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTOR 
35 Hallock Street, New Haven, Cons. 
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Help the Plumbers’ Helpers Build a Union 


Grand Picnic 
SUNDAY, JULY 10, 1927 


From 10 a. m. to 12 p. m. 
Music By PLUMBERS’ HELPERS JAZZ BAND 
Added Attraction: Baseball Game, Plumbers’ Helpers Teams 


AND OLD 


At PLEASANT BAY PARK 


Unionport, Bronx, N. Y. 
Auspices of American Association of Plumbers’ Helpers 


TICKETS 35 CENTS 
At the Rand School, 7 East 15th Street, New York City 
Broadway 


Take Lexington 
Crosstown car to Unionport 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS 


Subway to 18ist St 
Ave.-Bronx Park 


Crosstown car 
Subway to 177th 


'S. HERZO 








is rife as to how this “betrayal of the, 


Patent Attorney, 
116 Nassau Street. 
Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover Street, 
Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel- 
ham Bay Extension, to Zerega Ave. Station 





HATS 


——_-, 


Lam’s Hat Shop 


51 Tompkins Ave. 


Corner Park Ave 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Santal Midy . 


Quickly Alleviates 


PAINFUL 
URINATION 


Avoid Imitation 
Look for the word “MIDY' 
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workers, embroideders, etc., would have 
questions of general policy decided for 
them by locals, predominantly cloak 
and dress locals. 

“On the other hand, those favoring 
full representation declare that democ- 
racy dictates a _ strict proportional 
voting power regardiess of whether the 
trade problems of different crafts with- 
in our International are not the same, 
and regardless of whether the interests | was disposed of and 
of other markets are different from! it was decided to an adjourned 
those of New York.’ | meéting four weeks hence. 


Communist was elected to office, and 


the ensuing board of dire 
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BEWARE OF CLOGGED BOWELS 


You shorten your life many years when 
you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
liver and keeps you hale and hearty. 
Good for young and old. 


At all drug stores—10, 25 and 50c. 




















Telephone CIRCLE 2467 


~The Union Audit Bureau 


1674 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Specializing in 
TRADE UNION ACCOUNTING 
AUDITS - - SYSTEMS 
INVESTIGATIONS 


A Radical Diffcrence 
will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new ‘‘Puncktal 
Glasses."’ Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 


All Departments under the personal j 
supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker i} 


131 Second Avenue, corner 8th Street | 
213 Fest Broadway, near Clinton St. | 
100 Lenox Ave., bet. 115th & 

262 East Fordham Rd., Bronx, N. Y. 
923 Prospect Ave., near 163rd Street 
1719 Pitkin Ave., Brownsville, B’klyn 


Members of B. S. & A. U. 12646, 
A. F. of L. 





MAX WOLFF 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
828 W. 125 St., Bet 8th and St. Nicholas Aves 




















PARK PALACE 


3-5 West 110th Street 
Elegant Bali Rooms for Balls, Wed- 
dings, Banquets and Meetings. 
ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 


Telephone: Monument 4284 
Cathedral 5071 











When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a trgss maker 
foratruss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see 
what you can buy for your money. 


Then gotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 











Buy Direct‘From Manufacturer 


O.W.WUERTZG. 


PLAYER-REPRODUCING 


PIANOS 


Standard OF Quality Since 1895 


RADIOS-PHONOGRAPHS- RECORDS 
ON EASY TERMS 


er AVE corinees 
- MAJOR’S CEMENT 


—is good for repairing china, 
glassware, meersiaum tipping 
billiard cues, bric-a-brac, ete. 
Price 25¢ per bottle. 
Major's Rubber ands Leather 
Cements are good. Retails at 
20c. per bottle 
Major Manufacturing Co. 
4987 


875 


New York City 


New York City 
9p. m 


New York City 
. 8 p. m. Open Ever.. 
SUNDAYS CLOSED 

Special Ladies’ Attendant 


Dr. Theodora Kutyn 


Surgeon Dentist 
Telephone TRAFALGAR 3050 
247 West 72d Street 


MODERATE PRICES 


Dr. A. CARR 


133 East 84th Street 
Corner Lexington Avenue 
ESTABLISHED 16 YEARS 

Telephone Butterfield 8799 

Iw ‘ 1 Supervision Established 

athizers 461 Pear! Street 
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Dr. L. SADOFF, 
DENTIST 
1 Union Square. Cor. 14th St. 
Boom 503. 10 A. M. to 7 P. wea 








DON’T SPECULATE WHEN YoU 
BUY 4 HAT 


McCann, 210 Bowery 


HAS THE GOODS 


ALBERT E. MAN, M. D. 


257 WEST 38th ST. 
Telephone Wisconsin 5719 
Consultation 
by 
Appointment 














For RHEUMATISM 
URACIDOL 


(Made from 
Ash Leaves 
be eH 





Practice Limited to 
Disorders of the 
Skin and Blood Tr r 
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Phone Rhinelander 6495 
J. GOODMAN. 


Dr. S. Ferdinand , GOODMAN 
SURGEON DENTIST Druggists 


1509 FIRST AVE : 
w 79th St 


1878 First Avenue 


s Cor New 
ar +. 
Open Evenings and Sunday Mornings 


Prices Moderate 
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How Much of 


By Stuart Chase. 
Author of “The Tragedy of Waste” 

CCORDING to the best available 
A estimates, the total wealth of 

the United States is now in the 
vicinity of 400 billion dollars. Accom- 
panying this unthinkable total are 
avowed paeans to prosperity—the size 
of the income tax returns, the 300 mil- 
lionaires living on Park avenue, the 
20 million motor cars, 15 million tele- 
phones and the 5 million radio sets. 
We are enjoying, it appears, a new 
"Utopia under the reign of Cal the 
Magnificent. 

In dollars, the statement is true 
enough, but real wealth, alas, is not 
always measurable in dollars—not as 
Ruskin and some others have defined 
it. ‘Wealth, the students have said, is 
anything that is well for mankind and 
in contradistinction to illth, which 
are things ill for mankind. 

Suppose we take this definition as 
a standard and apply it to these stag- 
gering columns of billions. 

Land and Natural Resources 

In terms of money, never greater. 
In terms of wealth as above defined, 
never poorer. Consider the exhaustion 
of soils due to failure of American 

‘farming methods to refertilize ade- 
quately; the erosion and flood losses 


“The Richest Nation 





“Our Wealth’’ Is Shoddy: 





fined? A great deal of it to be 
sure, but by no means all of it. 
There is, according to the Bureau 
of Standards, 58 percent of the 
furniture made in America of a 
non-durable quality. Here are 
stocks that split, shirts that fade, 
frocks that go out of style in 30 
days; building material that warps 
and cracks, umbrellas that don’t 
umbrell, listerine that would make 
Lister turn in his grave. Two 
cents worth of mud in a % jar of 
beauty clay. The offerings of the 
fancy package boys. Fountain 
pens that don’t confine their floods 
in the spring months. Phoney 
radio sets. Low test gasoline. The 
bulk of the fur industry. The 
paints that crack and peel, the 
screw drivers that do the shimmy. 
The garden seeds that love the 
earth so well they never come out 
of it. The aggregate bottles of 
patent medicine. The gross yard- 
age of gum, tabloids, Hollywood 
films, confession magazines, bill- 
boards, pot stands, anti-evolution 
text books, correspondence school 
effusions, 


But what is the use? Enough, that 
a large fraction of current supply, 
while down for billions on the books 


of account, is not wealth, but illth 


of the free people. 
Industrial Plant 





is biologically intolerable to the work- 
bad location of a large fraction of our 


both raw materials and markets. 

When we get under the dollar signs 
it would appear that the richest na- 
tion on earth, while enormously 
wealthy, has a long way to go before 
it can convert its values in dollars 
into values which give life to its peo- 
ple. 





sometimes lethal, often vicious, more 
often utterly useless, and all too fre- 
quently an insult to the intelligence 


in wealth due to the growth in the 
technical. arts and the _ increasing 
power and ingenuity of machinery and 
mass production. On the other side 
of the ledger, however, is that section 
of the industrial plant which functions 
at a speed or in an atmosphere which 


ers therein, and we have to note the 


manufacturing enterprise in respect to 


LABOR’S OPPOSITION 
MAY KEEP KING GEORGE 


King’s advisers, a special meeting was 
called by the Provost at which he ad- 
dressed the Labor members and tried 
to persuade them to sall into line with 
the remainder of the corporation. 
However, by a majority of 25 votes 
to 11 the Group reaffirmed their previ- 
ous decision namely: 

1. That no member of the Labor 


Arrangements Committee. 2. That all 
questions of spending money in con- 
nection with the event would be op- 
posed in Conwnittee as they arose. 3. 
That no member of the Group would 
take part in any of the functions or 
ceremonies associated with the visit. 





FROM VISITING GLASGOW 


| In Glasgow, the second largest city 
of Great Britain, notorious for its con- 
ditions of poverty and overcrowding, 
the Labor members form nearly half 
the corporation, and it is known that 
they had already fhtimated their op- 
position, mainly on the ground of the 
unnecessary expense involved, to the 
proposed visit of the King to the city 
on July 12. Attempts have since been 
made by the Prevost of Glasgow to 
get the Labor members to reconsider 
Here we have to note a real increase | thejr decision. Thus on the 22d of 
March, after the attitude of the Labor 
Group had been communicated to the | 


By Mary A. Hamilton 

(British industry continues stag- 
nant, with hundreds of thousands 
of workers’ unemployed, most of 
them receiving unemployed assist- 
governing bodies. 
number of surveys have been made 
of the economic situation and its 
problems, and from representatives 
of the upper classes have come 
suggestions of following the exam- 
ple of the American employing 
classes in their plant and labor 
include the more 
intense exploitation of American 
workers for a little higher wage 





which prevails in the Ford plants 
and “company unionism,” which is 
a distinct American product. Miss 
Hamilton's article is a keen analy- 
sis of the American 


Group would act on the Corporation 


ideals and siavery to the remorse- 
less mechanismeof capitalism.) 








England Weighs Us 


American Industrialism Rejected 








LONDON, Socialism and the test of any other 

HE report of the Mackenzie Com-/| System. The United States is moving 
T mittee of Inquiry, coming on the| towards a mechanical collectivism 
top of other reports, has led to|'Which leaves these values out; towards 
something like a clamor from certain that standardized community that used 


sections to the effect that all we need to be the bogey of anti-Socialist 
to do in this country is to adopt the| ®Pe@kers. 
American model. Two main points are| THE GOD OF PRODUCTION 
made in the Mackenzie report: First, Production is the god of America. 
the development of combinations ap-/ It has been achieved by the application 
plying mass production to a huge/in a continent of great and, so far, 
home market has cheapened produc-| easily worked and accessible natural 
tion; second, labor, unhampered by| resources of large-scale organization, 
any other consideration than that of} both in making and selling. The mak- 
higher wages, has succeeded in getting | ing side rests on a bold and adven- 
high wages. turous use of every new scientific de- 
It is on the second point—freedom velopment and the ruthless scrapping 
from trade unton restriction—that the | of everything old; the selling, which 
mind of employers here is fixed. Both | today is even more important, on the 
need to be held in mind, if we are to| belief that a high standard of indi- 
learn what we can from America, | Vidual consumption is the basis of 


without falling into the pit the United general wealth. The two interact; it 
is believed that the workers’ pay en- 


States is at the same time digging for} 
itself. And in considering either we| velope is the real source of effective 
need to keep in mind those immaterial | purchasing power, and that high wages 
values to whose realization on the | are the key to big business. National 
widest scale any economic system is| Pride centers in the “American stand- 
no more than the instrument. They} 2rd of life.” The standard includes a 
provide the motive and the motor of motor car, cinemas, silk stockings, and 
so on; it does not, for any class, in- 
clude much real freedom of thought or 














By James Oneal 





and effect on arable land. Five-sixths 
of our forests are gone and the re-| 
mainder is going four times as fast | 
as it is growing. More than half our | 
natural gas is gone; three-fifths of the 
oil has gone, while the present spurt 
of over-production is evaporating the 
unsold surplus at a terrific rate. High 
grade coals have gone fast. American 
animal life, as Veblen has pointed out, 
is a closed chapter. Many of our most 
valuable fisheries have been exhausted, 
while river and harbor pollution is 
seriously damaging those that remain. 

In brief, as the dollar values climb, 
the tangible physical wealth decreases. 
On the other side of the balance sheet 
we have to note some land reclama- 
tion work and a certain amount of 
hydroelectric development as a definite 
increase in true wealth. 

City congestion has over-used land 
and hence less wealthy. Subways cost 
a mint of money but what human 
values are being conserved as one is 
pumped back and forth from apart- 
ment to office? It is doubtful if in-| 
telligent city planning would have tol- | 
erated subways at all. | 








} 

Housing | 

Recently 1 spent a day riding across 
Georgia and South Carolina in a train. 
I passed an endless string of rural 
shacks, all down as worth money on 
the assessor’s books, but hardly a fit 
place to keep a pig in. If you object 
to the South from a car window, try 
the East Side from the Chinatown bus. 
The dollar value of our slums and ‘our 


HE recent discussion of party 
| i problems in The New Leader 


has been informative and sofne 
ground that has been covered need not 
be covered again. A number of con- 
tributors, especially Norman Thomas, 
have answered the advice of W. J. 
Ghent, who urged what is practically 
a narrow nationalist attitude in our 
program and organization. It is a 
sufficient answer to say that Ghent 
and his associates during the war for- 
mulated such a program, had free ac- 
cess to the press which was denied to 
us, and yet of all the failures the Social 
Democratic League was the most dis- 
astrous. The league does not exist to- 
day. 

But what is striking about the con- 
tributions of Ghent is his habit of 
ignoring the most glaring facts. In 
the prewar period few men were more 
eareful and accurate than Ghent in 
their writings, yet the post-war Ghent 
could write that the Socialist Party in 
its attitude toward the war attempted 
to thwart the “will of a nation of 110,- 
000,000 souls.” This ignores the fifty 
odd votes cast in Congress against the 


declaration of war and the election of | 


1916 on the issue that “he kept us out 


of war.” 


SOCIALISM AND RUSSIA 
On the matter of our alleged support 


rural shacks vary considerably, but] record does not support this view. 


the life value is way below zero. 





What the party did was to oppose in- 


In the middle and upper classes there | vasion of and war on Russia by the 


is considerable improvement in hous- 
ing to be noted, particularly so far 
as bath tubs, sleeping porches and 
Grand Rapids furniture are concerned. | ¢ 
How long houses built by the sub- 
division boys are going to stand up is 
another question. I saw a lot of them 
going native in Florida. 

The sense of architecture is ex- 
plicit in real wealth, furthermore, and 
architecturally, most of the homes of 
the well-to-do are a total loss. We 
will. have to have extensive public 
burnings in Suburbia before we get | 
a landscape that is at once comfort- | 
able and beautiful. ; 
In public buildings there is prob- | 
ably. a real gain. Witness the Lincoln . 
Memorial, the Nebraska State Capital, 
the City of Springfield Civic Center | 
and some of the new skyscrapers. 
Stocks of Goods 
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Third International, but as soon as 
| were known we insisted on reserva- 


| . 
|}from the Communist International. 


imperialist powers. Even the Social- 
ists of Russia who disagreed with the 
Russian Communists suspended their 


criticism and entered the Soviet armies 


to repel the invaders. When these in- 
vasions came to an end the Russian 
Socialists resumed their criticism of 


he Bolshevists, and so dtd we. It is 
rue that we tried to affiliate with the 


he insolent terms of the Bolshevists 
ions and then drifted entirely away 


Some of our critics took a position 
hat practically did not differentiate | 
hem from the czarist interventionists 
nd their imperialist allies, 

Ghent yoted columns to our al- 


leged fostering of foreign nationalities 
in Our agitation and political cam- 


aigns. This alleged attitude he as- 


Plentiful and growing more so. An|and further assumed that it contributed | 
enormous pile in warehouses, on/to the decline of the Socialist move- 


s ri reig ’ * ‘ aa ‘ P 
heives, counters, freight cars, in ment, These are astonishing assump- lreverse is true. We were too lenient 
| : : ; } 


houses, on people's backs. Heaped up|tions. It is a notorious fact that even | 
together it would pretty nearly fill the before the Civil War the leading par- | 


Grand Canyon. 


ee | ties and their leaders gave much of 
How much of it is wealth ac de- | their time to “rounding up” the for- | 
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--MOSCOW 


The achievements of youn 
ties of old Russia 
joy of a new adventure av 





SIX WEEKS’ TRIP TO RUSSIA 


Starting July 14 


By steamer direct to Leni 
on cow, visiting all nearby pl 


seums, factories, art galle 


other sights of both cities. 


$575 IS THE ENTIRE COST 


of the tour, including all e 


fares, meals, rooms, theatre tickets, excursions, etc. 


all the thrill of discovery and the 


ge Russia—the historic beau 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY 





Seize it now by writing imme 


WORLD TOURISTS, INC. 


. Room 803, 41 U 
NEW YORK 
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ngrad; then by rail to Mos- | for vebrs to waste its time and divert | Was in danger. They believed all that 
aces of interest and the mu : its energy over a barren discussion of | rubbish then. They would believe it 
ries, nurseries, sx hools. and sabotage, a tactic which had its origin | now Yet in Harper’s for March, 1918, 
among French anarchists who con | Russell forgot all that he had written, | de 
trolled some French trade unions. The especially about the press, and pre 
writer will have something more to| sents a version of the World War| or 
ay about discipline in the next article. | Which this controlled press hawked 
xpenses for steamer and fail One of our faults was that we did not| all the Allied nations. Of course, the 
maintain an orderly discipline, which] press of the Central Empires played 
in organization should | the same game for their side All of | play 
Charles Edward Russell was a good! Which indicates that somebody has 
pre randist but we were never cer-j| been running iround in circles” but | direc 
tain what he would s or write.| it is not the Socialist Party dic 
diately for further information Moreover, what he said and what he} ANSWERING LA MONTE t 
Wrote was always offered with an air| It is important to recall these con- |! in worl 
of finalit that did not leave any room| trasts, as they enable us to properly | Soci 
nion Square for dissent. This characteristic was| estimate the judgment of our late)! vi 
NY. evident in his article in The New| friend Russell. For the rest, he ad- 
7254 Leader. Having offered a number of! vises that if we continue as an inde- 
Suggestions he concluded with the fol- | pendent party we should change our! So 
| : 











| subjected those who held them to ex- 


sabotage. If the party had maintained 


Meyers, 


+: The Critics of the Socialist Party 


A Reply to the Advice of Russell, 
La Monte and Others 





action. The complications introduced 
by the Negro problem held to account 
for the fact that there is an active 
race consciousness and very little 
class consciousness. Not a sense of 
solidarity, but a keen desire to protect 








eign vote. The Irish and the Germans 
were the first to be influential in 
American politics, and many other na- 
tionalities became an asset in capital- 
ist politics in the past twenty-five 
years, 
THE IMMIGRANT PROBLEM 

There is not a large city in this 
country where the two bourgeois par- 
ties do not have their Irish, German, 
Polish, Italian and Jewish squads of 
voters, led by leaders of their respec- 
tive nationalities, influenced to support 
one party or the other by literature and 
speeches in their own language, and 
every squad tied to the party leaders 
of the machine, What Ghent declares 
to be revolting to Americans is really 
commonplace and hoary with age. Our 
professional “patriots” of capitalism 
did not become shocked at this practice 
until Wilson noticed that “hyphenated 
Americans” were reacting to events in 
their homelands during the war. It 
then became the fashion to talk of 
“foreign influences” in politics and the 
talk finally emerged as the white hood 
and bed sheet of the Ku Klux Klan. 

It is true that th large number of 
workers in the Unit.d States of immi- 





of Bolshevism, Ghent is in agreement | grant origin provides a problem not 
with Russell, Ingerman, Meyers and 
Shaplen. The assumption of all these 
contributors is that the party accepted 
the Bolshevist regime in Russia as its 
own View of a Socialist society, The 


| only for the Socialist Party but also 
for the trade unions, but the way to 
pnt that problem is not to crawl into 
a chauvinist shell and cry “America 
for Americans.” These immigrants are 
workers. They have made their home 
here and they should be encouraged 
to join the unions and the Socialist 
Party. It may be admitted that the 
Socialist Party did not solve the prob- 
lem of the relation of these immigrants 
to the party. The capitalist parties 
long ago solved the problem so far as 
they are concerned. They have done 
what Ghent charged we Socialists did, 
appeal to their racial and national 
psychology. We never did We al- 
ways tried to emphasize ¢he common 
interests workingmen have as workers, 
not as Irishmen, Germans, Jews and 
Italians. We have learned something 
by our failure to solve the problem and 
we shall try again, but not by taking 


|; work. In the International Socialist 
| Review for September, 1911, Russell of- 








the professional patriotic attitude to- 
wards alien workers. 

Meyers proved to be a weak echo of 
Ghent on this issue but he also added 
the charge that the Socialist, Party had | 
enforced a “European discipline” over 


. . : | its members which contributed to the 
sumed to be revolting to Americans, | 


Socialist decline. No evidence was 
presented to support this view. There 
is plenty of evidence to show that the | 


in tolerating all sorts of views, views 
which in some instances would have 


pulsion if they were members of any 
European Socialist Party. 

Meyers himself may be taken as an 
example. He was conspicuous at the 


national convention of the party in 
1912, not as a delegate but as a visitor. | 
For some years he had been one of 
the faction that believed that sabotage 


was the road to victory. He was one 
of the type known as the “professional 
proletarian,” that is, a proletarian by 


profession but not by occupation. To| 
this group the Socialist Party was not 
rév@lutionary.” It was said to be 
cursed with a “reformist” spirit At 
the 1912 convention Mevers left in a 
rage, declaring that the party was 
hopeless after the decisive vote against 


a “European discipline” it would not 
have permitted any of its members 


owing Now, will ju adopt these 


|wars. Only this war was an exeep- 


suggestions, or any of them? You will 
not. As if I were a disembodied spirit 
and could hear everything, I know ex- 
actly what comments will be made 
when you read this. You prefer to 
run around in circles.” 

Well, it may be imprueent for one 
to consider the record of. Russell, but 
I am not so sure that he has said the 
final word. He came into the Socialist 
Party as one who had done excellent 
work in the magazines in exposing eco- 
nomic exploitation and the servility of 





edy abuses by supporting “good men” 
in politics. He declared that he and 
other radicals had tried it and that 
it was a delusion. In The “ew Leader 
article Russell advises that we return 
to the old policy which he had aban- 
doned. He urges that we “organize a} 
strong, compact block of radicals | 
throughout the country that would | 
swing their votes to one or the other | 
of the great existing parties as occa- | 
sion may arise.” In view of this advice 
it is in order to ask, who is running 
“around in circles?” 

This attitude of finality and incon- 
sistency runs through all Russell's 





fered another final view of political 
action. I quote: “A proletarian move- 
ment can have no part, however slight, 
in the game of politics. The moment 
it takes a seat at that grimy board is 
the moment it dies within. After that, 
it may for a time maintain a semblance 
of life and motion, but in truth it is 
only a corpse.... When we come to 
reason of it calmly, what can be gained 
by electing any human being to any 
office beneath the skies?” 

This was written while he was a 
member of the Socialist Party. The 
Review had already become an organ 
of the Syndicalist faction and saw in 
sabotage a method of working class 
deliverance. Russell's article strength- 
ened that faction. He does not have 
to be a “disembodied spirit” to antici- 
pate our action regarding his advice. 
If we tried to follow him we could not. 
His advice changes too often to permit 
us to adapt ourselves to it. | 

| 
| 
| 


The same thing is true of his atti- | 
tude regarding modern wars. Russell 
left us because he favored the war and 
we did not. Our attitude he declared | 
to be “pro-German.” He challenged 
our sincerity when we declared that it | 
was a war fought for markets and | 
territory. About the same time that! 
he wrote the Review article Russell | 
wrote a long editorial for the Coming 


| Nation entitled “Interests Working for 


War.” This is reprinted in a little 


; volume entitled “The Passing Show of 


Capitalism.” Russell had no illusions 
regarding war then. He considers the 
Morgan, Rothschild and Deutscher Bank 
interests, each controlling the foreign | 
policy of their national governments 


He lashes the professional peace so- | 
cieties because they refuse to see the | 
great capitalist interests behind war. 
He becomes sarcastic hecause in “de- 


| fending this war (British against the 
| Boers) they were firm against all other 


tion. This was a just and reasonable 


war.” (How like the World War') 


What of the capitalist press? The 
people “had become stuffed full of lies 
by a controlled press 


dreadful Boers had wantonly attacked | 
' 
the sacred throne and the holy empire! factions 


name and get new leaders. The So-' venture rather than an earnest move- 





cialist Party, he declares, has a bad! 


it did not follow running “around In circles. 


training and working class experience deeply 
mentioned but who have adjusted their| interference has been accepted which, 
views and activities to the necessities |on the mechanical side, carries a long 
of a growing Socialist movement, so| way towards the sort of Collectivism 
it would be absurd to revive the issue | for which the Webbs used to stand, 


every intelligent man and woman who 


origin of the world war and who has 
knowledge of the secret 


of “intellectuals” 
| On the other hand, it is necessary to] Reserve banking system puts in the 


profit by past experience, and the La} hands of the State a control that could 
Monte-Russell-Meyers group has been be operated over the entire organism 


As for taking on new leaders— 





“around in circles.” 
We may next turn 
Robert Rives La Monte, who also left 
the party to support the war. 
proud of joining the Home Guard to 
preserve democracy, and declares that 


a sad experience for us. The 

proved to be only another fad for| hold, make violent 
them, another thrill, and one 
could be indulged on a greater scale 
than the Socialist Party ever pro-| 


capitalist parties to the exploiters. | 
After joining us he spent years in} 
showing the futility of trying to rem- | 


vided, 


Socialist Party have never chased fads 
|} and never looked for thrills. We have 
tried to understand the world in which 
we live and we have tried to 
illusions. One illusion we indulged is 
that we could overlook the faddists. 
We believed they would do little harm, | 


quell uprisings of the enemies of free 
and democratic institutions.” 
interesting view when contrasted with | 
La Monte's activities and views before 
He also belonged 
sabotage wing of 


minority,” and wrote with enthusiasm | In that we were mistaken. 


of “insatiable Syndicalism.” 


tributions nerely made the party problems, these will be re- 


| served for another article. 
the writer does not want to be mis- 
understood. He would not raise the | 
bar to admission of those who deserted | 
in the hour of trial. There were two 
or three who did things during the war 
which can never be forgiven, but others 
contented themselves with being vig- 
orous dissenters and left the party. 
That dissent may be 1: spected, how- 
ever much we may disagree with it, | 
and it should be no bar to one who 
may decide to affiliate with his former 
comrades and join in the struggle for | 
a Socialist world. 


preserve democracy, he was associated 
policies and men 
Even a conservative 


plating the wreck of democracy during 
the war period, declared that the Con- 


PREPARING FOR A WRECK 

It is a striking fact that not a phase 
of anti-democracy charged to the Ger- 
man ruling classes was omitted in the 
Wilson regime of the war years. 








their own wage rates, etc., is the ful- 
ment of working men and women/crum of the American trade union 
seeking deliverance from ecofomic in-| movemént and the source of its weak- 
justice. Any faddist idea appearing in| ness, There is a great deal of talk 
the movement here or abroad gave} about service, but it does not méan 
them a new thrill, the thrill surviving! what it does here. 

until another fad arrived, when it be- 


came the mood. The fads kept them 
- Uniformities regulate American life 


There are men wno have not had the| from end to end. Standardization is 
rooted. A measure of State 





Regulation 


in the movement. | but do so no longer. Thus the Federal 


war | of trade and finance and does, so many 
crises improbable. 
that | The basis of the revenue of the great 
| cities is a land tax of a very drastic 
character. A very high degree of 
| standardized public health control is 
We who have spent years in the | exercised, as anyone can see who in- 
|} spects the milk service. 
} On the other hand, little or nothing 
| has been done to secure the economic 
avoid | protection of the worker. The “hire 
land fire’ system is paramount. For 
| unemployment there is no official pro- 
| vision, nor, in the absence of official 
| statistics, any definite knowledge of 
itsextent. Vhe Mackenzie Report takes 
la million and a half unemployed at 
Meantime,|any time as more or less normal; 
trade union evidence suggests a far 
higher figure. There is no security of 
employment—the rate of labor turn- 
over is as high as 300 per cent per 
j;annum. There is no sort of provision 
for pensions, invalidity or old age, 


As for practical proposals to meet 


Factory legislation exists, but in many 
States there is no attempt to enforce 
it. Great sections of industry are un- 
touched by trade unionism,, even in 
the North: in the South it is hardly 
l effective at all. The “company union” 
is gaining at its expense. 


(Continued on page 6) ! 








the German armies invaded the United 








States, as La Monte feared, they would 
to change anything of 


to maintain an oligarchy 


state and federal legislation without a 


single amendment 


conscription, esplonage and terror, and 








which resulted in his death, would not 


THE STRUNSKY ATLANTIC HOTEL 


BELMAR, N. J. 


Will open for Decoration Day, Friday, May 27, and remain 
open for the season. Special rates during June. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 47 WASHINGTON SQUARE 

SPRING 9275 or BELMAR 658 - 1147 - 1741 
The finest hotel in Belmar. On the boardwalk. Single rooms, 
also en suite, with or without bath; running water in every 
room. All modern improvements, finest cuisine. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 














really guarded the home front. 


is one of the few 
a party to excursions into bizarre pre- 


observing that the party is weak, de- | 


avoid their responsibility. 





| tacked the party : 


groups within the party 


of political action 
sown the party with bizarre ideas and 
left 


believed the | armistice 


more or less S\ 


having prepared these 
ndicalist and Anarchist | 


arew 
States entered the war 


with 
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Camp famiment 
FOREST PARK, PA. 


Nature's wonder spot in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, 20 
miles from Delaware Water Gap. All outdoor sports; 14 splendid tennis 
courts. Dancing and entertainment in glorious hall on shore of lake. Make 
early reservation at 7 East 15th St., New York, or call Stuyvesant 3004. 


Make Your Reservations Now for the: July 4th 
Week-End 
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Repast Cafeteria 


Formerly 


The Rendezvous 
In the People’s House 


7 East 15th Street, New York 
New Under 


New Management 
DELICIOUS, WHOLESOME FOOD 
POPULA? PRICES 
PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE 
“The Place Where All Radicala Meet” 
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Famous Balalaiki Jazz Orchestra 


Stuyvesant 6177 





Dancing, Excellent Jazz 
Band. All Outdoor Sports, 
Bathing, Canocing, Tennis, 
etc. 





RUSSIAN ART 
RESTAURANT 
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SUPPER 






Only Three Hours from 
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MUSIC and DANCING 
Open Until 3 A. M. 


181-189 SECOND AVENUE 
Corner i2th &t. 










































Mr. Untermyer 
Withers an Ivy 





T ONE time or anothér we have had occasion 
in these columns to refer to the activities of 
one Ivy Lee, Super Publicity Man, who likes 

to speak of himself as Counsellor on Public Relations. 
We have said. that he is known to the newspaper pro- 
fessiqgn as “Poison Ivy,” that he runs a huge propa~ 
ganda mill the gist of which is to bamboozle the pub- 
lic into thinking that the great corporations of today 
are not a bit like their forebears, but, on the con- 
trary, are animated with an undying love for all hu- 
manity and its conscientious service. We have been 
in receipt of letters protesting that after all it is a 
good thing for corporations to have some one repre- 
sent them in their public relations, that we need more 
corporation publicity, not less, and that men like Lee 
and his fellow bunk shooters the country over are 
really performing useful services. 

There is a whole school of economists who have 
the naive belief that all that is needed to break the 
power of special privilege is full and frank publicity 
about the goings-on of corporations. These Santa 
Claus followers somehow kid themselves into think- 
ing that the outpourings of corporation press agents 
constitute genuine “educational” material and are a 
great advance over the old-time secrecy that sur- 
rounded the doings of the Big Bow Wows. 

In a harrowing hour the other day, Ivy Lee found 
himself on the witness stand at hearings on the New 


York subway situation, confronting the implacable 
Samuel Untermyer, who is notoriously stubborn 
about getting at the bottom of things. Perspiring 


Mr. Lee finally admitted that in the past seven years 
his services to the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany have set the city of New York back to the tune 
of $212,954.19. In plain English, this means that the 
nickels of the workers of New York (four million, 
two hundred and fifty-nine thousand and eighty- 
three nickels, if our mathematics is correct) have 
gone to Mr. Lee for the purpose of kidding said work- 
ers into paying an even higher fare for the esteemed 
privilege of riding on the subways run by Mr. Lee's 
client. As an example of sheer brass this achieve- 
mént should go thundering down in history, It is 
bad enough to figure that no inconsiderable part of 
your telephone bill is paid to the boys who write the 
nicely illustrated advertisements telling you month 
by month that the Bell system has been anointed 
of the Lord for the express purpose of monopolizing 
all telephonic communication in this land of the free. 
But the ’phone company’s hallelujahs over the ad- 
vantages of private monopoly are not generally ac- 
companied by pleas for higher rates as was the case 
with the “Subway Sun” and “The Elevated Express,” 
those snappy sheets prepared in Mr. Lee's office by 
some of his bright young college men, 

Even in his hour of agony Mr. 
his “service” motif. He gravely informed 
myer that it would do the workers and 
of good to pay a higher fare than five cents, 
through the increased revenues the company 
be able to build more subways (and, incidentally, 
make more profits and more work for the press 
gang). 

One of the discouraging 
of Lee and his outfit is that the newspapers lie 
and llow his stuff without murmur. 
working newspaperman knows Lee 
press-agent for the subways, but 
the hpkum for Bethlehem Steel 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Armour & Co., the Standard 
Oil( and does personal publicity for John D. Junior's 
paternalistic schemes for beguiling the workers 
company unions. Ivy admitted on the stand that 
bright idea of getting workers into 
company union sprang from his fertile brain: 

“I have been consulted often in regard to 
various policies in the Interborough,” he told Mr 
Untermyer, “I have assisted them in the development 
of their labor policy, in the development of their plan 
of employee vieaiecmcaniogian " “You mean in setting 
up the company union?” snapped Untermyer. “I will 
have to disagree with you on the phrase company 
union,’ said the witness blandly, “I assisted Mr 
Quackenbush (lawyer for the Interborough) in draw- 
ing up the tentative constitution which was 
sented to the men their consideration.” 

So here is a man who sits in on plans for befud 
dling his client's employees, who draws down an obese 
fee for delivering to the newspapers material that 
belongs in the advertising columns and yet is printed 
as straight news, who works with furious energy 
against every measure that would assure to the peo- 
ple of this country some degree of self government 
and yet is received and glad-handed in nearly every 
newspaper office in this country. Every time a news- 
paper prints a piece of propaganda issuing from Mr. 
Lee’s office in the guise of real news it should be 
liable to prosecution on the ground of accepting 
money from its readers under false pretenses. With 
such muddlers of founts of truth as Lee and 
the lesser Lees from coast to coast what swell 
chance you and I have to get the facts! 
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This is not to say that propaganda or propaganda- 





making of themselves are necessarily vicious. We 
have just finished “Thomas Paine,” by Mary Agnes 
Best, published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 
a book that tells a thrilling story of the crowded life 
of that “Prophet and Martyr of Democracy) Paine 
Was our first publicity man sent from England to the 
colonies by the far-sighted Franklin to make propa 
ganda for the revolutionary cause. How well he did 


famous of all 
“The 


set 


the most 
called 
of Man,” 
But Paine 
was head 
hate for 


“Common Sense,” 
pamphlets, his 
“Rights 
the 

that 


it with his 
American 
and his eloquent 
splendid fashion by; 
the fact 


séries Crisis 


is forth in 
author 


he 


made no 


bones about over heels in 


love with revolution and in all tvrannies 


He didn't try to sneak his stuff over as “non-parti- 
san The whole history of América is summed up in 
the progrésgion from Thomas Paine to Ivy Lee 


A doorman at an exclusive Fifth Avenue apartment 





got himgelf and his friends lickered up the other da: 
and entered the most “high-hat" of all the apartments 
and went blind beserk. With fire tongs and ale bot- 
tles, chandelier domes and Louis XIV. chairs, the é 
ight rebels proceeded to bust hell out of everything in 
the place, including some precious paintings. This is of 
course deplorable. Vandalism of this sort is r joking 
matter, but just the same we shall have to revise ou 
estimate of the nature of doormen on Fifth Avenue 
Hitherto they had always seemed to us a p icularl 
offensive breed of tame jackrabbits. oily, suave nd 
cringing. Now it seems that beneath t brass but- 
tons and slick uniforms beat hearts capable of whole- 
sale if rather stupid revolt Worm-liké, even a doo 
man will turn, still there are those who tell $ 


that workers a real grievan 








they cannot even be organized into unions. As 

matter of fact, this talk about “unorganizable work 
ers” is an alibi for down-right laziness rather than 
@ statemént of fact And thé sooner it is dropped 


labor movement 


McAlister Coleman 


the better for the 








A nose Tale Giecunéi & 





It is so much like a proud par- 
“Now, ain't 


peep. 
ent saying of his offspring: 


By Bert MacDonald 





VER since some of the more} he cute.” 
articulate citizens of this; The astounding novelty to be found 
wicked city discovered that| in this volume is that the author, | 


| called Alfred Aloysius Horn, because | 
| that is not his name, writes one-half | 
| a chapter, and the editor, Ethelreda | 
| 


jazz was pretty good stuff, it has been 
the custom of those in the van to seek 


out little gems in dark places. Thus} Lewis, sets down his conversations in| 


we have revivals of Ambrose Bierce, | the other half. Over this rock-strewn | 
colonial furniture, Stephen Crane and| road they struggle through mad ad- 
old bottles. The Literary Guild also! yentures in Africa—and this is the de- 


vice hailed as something new. For 
who like their literature and 
liquor straight, however, it is 


has gone a'slumming and has returned 
from the quarters of Simon and Schus- 
ter with a book called “Trader Horn,” 


those 


their 


a tale of clean fun on the Congo.; highly annoying. 

Only for the reassuring word of — Consider, for instance, “Huckleberry | 
Galsworthy, it would seem rather! pinn. There is a book by all means. | 
balmy, but, Mr. Galsworthy vouches| samyel Clemens framed that chunk of 
for it, and who are we to say NO tO! america for keeps because he brought 


such as he, who has written so often/ ty it the material, the consciousness 


From a woodcut by James Britton 
for the jacket of Van Wyck Brooks’ 
“Emerson and Others,” 
Dutton & Co. 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


just issued by 





and at such length, 
In his introduction, 
thinks the book is 


and the ability to create a style to fit 
{| the material. If he had yielded to an 
| intriguing Mrs. Lewis, his book would 


Mr. Galsworthy 


rather “snarky.” 
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If there are any large 
the psychic phases of 


into account. 
survivals of 


childhood in American life they are 
evidence of arrested intellectual de- 
velopment... If these survivals are con- 





fined to a small percentage of the pop- 
ulation they need give us little con- 
cern, but if they are widespread it is 
another matter. The nursery mind 
incapable of solving any important 
problems, However, such minds are | 
plastic in the hands of designing indi- 
viduals and groups who use them for 


is 





| 








| their 


own purposes. 

How does American life measure up | 
to the requirement of a modicum of | 
adult culture? Consider the movies. | 
If there is one feature that is almost | 
universally popular it is the “slapstick” 
reel with its monotonous repetition of 
the same incidents. A pie is thrown 
at one person and smears the face of 
another. A “comedian” fleeing from a 
squad of policemen knocks down a 
pedestrian carrying a huge load of 
parcels. A yokel accidentally squirts 
the contents of a bottle into the face 
of another. This “humor,” adapted to | 
children of the age of ten, would not 























se ae ee er on | a a os — roe ogg N training the minds of children} be tolerated were it not that so many 
pote gs . we adapt our methods to the méntal | adults have not yet escaped from the 
art after all. And William McFee, | arkansas, lif € the child as it unfolds. a 
just a child of the sea who reviews it | eiegPies bi a sar . Bad 
elsewhere, believes “a more fortunate A Book Marred Games and puzzles egg ee train bod Some years ago there was an up- | 
concatenation of literary events never The tough part of all this is met) nd children in Se oe paueee of adult childhood when the | 
x : : : ieee ies concentration upon a particular prob | crossword puzzle came into vogue. | 
came to pass in this world. That} Horn had even more material to work | he child is getting this | Tnij 4 5 ate a | 
makes it night time in Italy and! with than Clemens. His conversa- | bom. wate we ; 4. Play- | sir marae rhb egies —= acre 
Wednesday over here | seep: ei Sen, alles ae J Okc ce we tees eae ae re ee ee | 
Not in de head, Mawriss, SAYS! tacked his subject consciously ana | ‘"& 2 —— pheocollo ae : Seis (ae . a eee See 
Tovarish Gross, and not in de head it! eonscientiously. But, Lord he deta awakens the critical faculties Ww qo | their morning paper, turned to the 
is. From some sub-abdominal region, | not put it ition with pon eneae Thus | are to serve the — in yo Be e | back page, and prepared for the work 
which only those devilish Freudians wees ties dint ite tain tet complex problems of ae ree of the day by solving a crossword | 
can chart, these three gentlemen have | when pres cries ‘out for attention, } on ne ane ee Se ag ; a oe <a See. ee 
dredged up a crush on this book. Or we read that all this “beggars biecrd> the simple game oF puzzle is no Baise published which supply this mental } 
Pes cs sae suhes oe . = an aid to~intellectual development.|ration for those who feel the need | 
was it in their haste to catch some- | tion.” ‘ « th : | 
thing new that they ran out into the| . Soa | The mature adult, if ee of it. 
unfencec wilderness of the jacket | -™ - aye eraaigp> nip - yoomace «6 un | Sonera — —— = pe age nage variation of this childhood 
blurb, leaving their tastes behind pe — ae ot nigger [ey See ee eS _ a? the “Ask-me-ancther” crase, | 
them? Certainly, there is no call for a . ¢ cag — - Trader | periodicals i Tne at SS a | which is an extension into adult life | 
iain, toned isnahaniendi, ie teak ash Horn. The old man’s talks with the | This does not mean that the amuse- | of the numerous “question” games of | 
: : lady prove that he is more than ordi- | ment which, the child obtains from its/ children. This “game” is stultifying | 
only is not art, judged even by the ihe OE ca ‘ ; hs ‘ont : x ; ; 
cceeiath ak & Menthes tnney seven, — intelligent ane articulate. His | games is no longer for the adu t j in that it is fostered by some on the 
: . talks have real flavor to them. They/|the contrary, amusement is just 48S | assumption that by fixing in the mem- 
ken rtiedlggosmrwed bir. Motes a =i oe se hoosge ag atepgerseetg aa ne. set o8 te ee ory some particular date or incident 
ahh ae. a Ake: Momhvien OE al Toe he is sterile. Mrs. Lewis’ dis-| but for the mature adult entertain- | jt promotes the acquirement of knowl- | 
. . : crimination in chosing these conversa- | ment must be of a higher order. The | edge. But knowledge does not con- | 
tragedy. | tions show she possesses rare ability, | simple game must give way to chess. | sist in memorizing isolated facts. We | 
| A Double Standard | but she fails to see that the volume] Hide-and-seek is replaced by tennis |may know that the first slaves were | 
The double moral standard is)| as a whole is a mess. Instead of try-| and athletics in general. The child’s | sojd in Virginia in 1619 and that 
| promptly cried down by the forward-| ing for something new, apparently puzzle is succeeded by the drama and | slavery was abolished in the Civil | 
lookers, but they make.all manner of | only for the sake of novelty, she should/ the more important novels. History | War without knowing anything about 
allowances for what passes as litera- | have said. “Drat the innovations! | must replace the fairy tales of child- | elavesy and its influence upon Amer- 
ture. Had it been a recognized author! Here is something fine and it wants] hood Nursery rhymes are succeeded | ican life and history. Knowledge is 
who wrote “Trader Horn,” the volume | to be done this way.” As she gives the; by the poetry of Whitman, Sandburg | something more than this. When we | 
would have been proclaimed as the/| tale to the world, it is a dull report | and Masefield The lullaby of our|know the how and why of changing | 
first step in the downfall of an idol,| with many sprightly footnotes falling | childhood becomes grand opera in adult | lite and institutions we have knowl- | 
but it was written by a neophyte; | from the old man’s tongue. It would | life | edge Exercises in memory teach | 
therefor, the stodgy prose is condoned,| have been a masterpiece if she had | All this may appear hackneyed to/ nothing of this how and why | 
|} and gorgeous material is permitted to! simply set down “Trader Horn” as it lintelligent men and women but any | The latest intellectual toy of grown- 
be buried and butchered without a! came from the lips of the old visitor.| survey of Americar life must take it | up children is “Guggenheim,” just pub- | 
| lished by Simon & Schuster in New | 
eomeenemnes —— -- ee |} York. It is a first cousin to the cross- 
e | word puzzle. Its “cultural” value may 
2 7 be surmised by the following an- 
-- Two Negro Meetings  -t- :ce.c.cch 
genheimize your next party and find 
out what your guests don't know about 
7 e actresses, artists, automobiles, cigar- 
Company and Union Vie for Porters etton, divercte, eonetions, gutt, Rummee- 
| ists, jewels, lovers, movies, and 241 
ie agi el near. |} other categories.” The caption to the 
By Frank R. € SrOSSW aith | | Perngpedp = gga but only to be- phy — Peace Mage Br announcement itself is suggestive of 
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Poor Fish 


Praises Hoover 
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ESULT of a straw vote conducted by the Pub- 
Autocaster Service, supplying two 
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thousand small town weeklies with canned 
news: 
Coolidge ...« 
Lowden . 
Borah «ee 
Dawes cccocceccccccsccecenes 9,938 
Hoover ccocvccccceececcccces 8,485 
Hoover's poor showing may be explained by his su- 


er the head of the ticket. 


perior qualifications o\ 
7 

Not perturbed by having drawn the booby prize in 
the Republican lottery, nor by the heavy duties of 
his office, including the cruel task of representing the 
human sympathies of his boss toward the flood vic- 
has found time to write a very read- 
ly in praise of fish 
the following ex- ‘ 
fishermen friends: 


el 


tims, Hoover 

able article in The Atlantic Month 

fishing, from which I present 

for the delectation of our 
= . * 





and 
tract 


~~) 
list of human rights, the 
Independence firm that all men 
(including boys) are endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights, including life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness—whivh obviously includes the pursuit of 
fish. +4 

“America is a well watered country and the in- 
habitants know all the fishing holes. America also 
produces millions of automobiles and some millions 
of fishermen have invented thousands of new lines 
of seductive order and devised many new and fear- 
ful incantations for the pursuit and capture of fish. 

“I (Herbert Hoover) spent several days searching 
fishing holes at various points between Chesapeake 
Bay and the Pacific; I tried to find some spot where 
not more than six automobiles were already camping, 


“That comprehensive 


Declaration of is 


or where the campers did not get up before day- 
light and thus get the two or three fish which were 
off guard at that time of day. he state of New 


ng from its licanses of the 
number of game fish caught. It averages about 4.5 
fish per fisherman per annum. Fishermen are not 
liars, and therefore I conclude that even in that well- 


organized state it was heavy going.” 
* * . 


Jersey secures an account 


Four and a half fish per fisherman per annum is 
not enough, says Mr. Hoover. (All fishermen agree- 


ing say “Aye.” The ayes have it.) And he submits 
that each fisherman ought to catch at least fifty fish 
during a season. (Loud and prolonged applause.) 


continued Herb, “like more than that 
myself (sympathetic ‘Hear, Hear’), but that ought to 
be demanded as a minimum under the ‘rights’ as im- 
plied in the Declaration, provided it includes one big 
indelible memory, conversation 


“I should,” 


of 


one for 
and historic record 


purposes 





(Ten million fishermen between Hell's Gate and 
Golden Gate unanimously nominate Herbert Hoover 
for president of the United States and emperor of its 
crown colonies.) 
. * * 
Coming down to heavy statistics, Herb finds that 
the mortality among government hatched baby fish - 
is 99.77 per cent He himself is inclined to put the 
percentage to 99.99 per cent So do I and defy any 
doubting Thomas or a would-be Isaak Walton man, 
to disprove our statistics. On the other hand, says? 
Herb, 5 per cent. of the fries brought up to three 
inch fingerlings in our bureaucratically controlled 
fish nurseries reach the ripe age of catchability. ' 
Mass production of fries have failed ingloriously, ' 
Brother Herb turned to the raising of fingerlings and 


last year 4,667,000 fish were raised up to battling age 









































































in these co-operative nurseries and delivered into the 
eams of glory-hbe. 
. o . 

Closing his article with a bit of philosophy that 
will appeal to every fisherman, Mr. Hoover says 

We devote vast departments of government and * 
great agencies of commerce and industry, science 
and invention, to decreasing the hours of work, but | 
we devote comparatively little to improving the hours 
of recreation, We associate joy with leisure. We 
have great machinery to produce joy, some of it de- 
structive, some of it synthetic, some of it mass-pro- 
duced. We go to chain theatres and movies; we 

watch somebody else knock a ball over the fence or 
kick it over the goal bar. I do that and I believe 
in it 

I do, however, insist that no other organized joy 
has values comparable to the joys of the out-of- 
doors. We gain less from the other forms in moral 
stature, in renewed purpose in life, in kindness and 
in all the fishing beatitudes. We gain none of the 
constructive rej ting joy I comes from re- 
turning to the solemnity, the and inspiration, 
of primitive nature. The joyous rush of the brook, 
the contemplation of the eternal flow of the stream, 
the stretch of forest and mountain, all reduce our 
egotism, soothe our troubles, and shame our wicked- 
ness. 

“T am for F is not so much getting fish 
as it is a state of r and a lure of the human 
soul into refreshment. But it is too long” between 
bites; we must ha more fish in proportion to the 
water 

TTABOY, 
Sequel 

Repe of Meeting by se ial Correspondents of the 
Chicago Tribune, Wall Street Journal, New York 
Times and other Labor Papers 

The Honorable Adam Coaldigger, addressing mon- 
ste mass meé z of two hundred thousand sus- 
per i soft coal miners and ilies said, in 
i 

Even as the ravens fed Elisha, so the bullheads, 

nfish and carp are feeding the suspended miners 
But, as Brother Hoover properly said, it is a long 
time between bites and the time is becoming longer 
Some scientist claims there is too much water for 

fieh Others maintain that there's not 

the an t of water, while still others 

nereasing scarcit of fish is due to 
the ers Dp af wr rers 

al ea ; ° ‘ 

The remedies proposed are in accord with the di- 
agnosis. § e propose the. decrease of water (Fed 
eral flood e r by means of less rainfall). Others 

mor f the rn + eation of fish and a third ass 
is a z ° iction the n e f miners 

a s ted epiden of r er 
l c e es are nreasonable 
1 ; r We refuse to i 
. s r we efuse t a 2 What we 
\ het thin aes 
. fr <= - 
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‘daisies for a good long time. 
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Sees No Reason for Gloom 
By Pierre De Nio 


. TOW that the experts have passed 
N their very profound opinion | 
relative to the ills of the So- 
cialist Party, it is quite within the 
bounds of good manners to look their 
findings over; it is just barely possible 
that they may be wrong, and I am con- 
vinced that they are to the extent that 
they have been narrow in their conclu- 
sions. As the ills of which they speak 
peculiar to the Socialist Party? 

I think any honest person with even 
g® superficial knowledge of social con- 
ditions in the world today will admit 
that there prevails a state of mental} 
unrest that is peculiar to the present 
age. It has the same effect on one 
section of society as it does on another. 

There is perhaps no exact way of 
defining all these new opinions, but we 
know that all about us rages a terrible 
mental turmoil and dissatisfaction; 
people not only in America, but all over 
the world are breaking down the old 
traditions and barriers, and at present 
are blindly groping for a new status. 

In considering especially the present 
plight of the Socialist Party there 
should also, I maintain, be taken into 
account an item of personality, and | 
that these gentlemen cannot do, as it} 
is precisely their own individual de- | 
fections that has materially helped to 
accelerate the so-called decline and 
fall of the Socialist Party. 

To illustrate my point, I think I may 
be pardoned a slight reminiscence, | 
hoping to show how the influence +] 
an outstanding personality may and 
does shape the attitude of individuals.’ 

In my first acquaintance with the 
Socialist Party and its program I of 
course just naturally looked upon the 
men who led such a movement as little 
less than divine. One of my first 
heroes was Charles E. Russell. On one 
occasion, during his campaign for 
Governor, I read a criticism of him, 
his ideas and program. I felt that 
such a thing was no less than sacri- 
lege. I at once wrote the editor. I 
wrote that letter in my youthful inex- 
perience in defense of a man whom I 
felt was great, who would fight for an 
ideal, and lo! I later had to confess 
my humiliation and poor judgment. 

When the war came along, such men 
couldn't leave the Socialist Party fast 
enough. It wasn’t a popular thing. The 
platform that the Socialist Party 
drafted at St. Louis, stating its posi- 
tion on the war, will be a living, pul- 
sating program, recording the position 
of a handful of honest and courageous 
men and women, after these fly-by- 
nights have been pushing up the 














I well realize that it would be out of 
place to be so pointed in these re- 
marks were it not for the fact that | 


jing to this opposition, 


these critics, who so lament the “de- 
mise” of the Socialist Party, have been 
a very potent factor in bringing about 
the very condition they seem to de- 
plore. 

But, after all, there is nothing wrong 
with the Socialist Party that is not 
wrong with every organization in the 
land. First is the churches. The thou- 
sands of empty churches all over the 
country are testimony to the indiffer- 
ence of the people to the oldest organi- 
zation we know of. They have lost 40 
per cent of their members in the last 
fifty years. The Democratic party is 
in a worse plight, and the apathy and 
neglect accorded the first duty of each 
citizen—that of voting—is a source of 
worry to our statesmen. 

The Socialist Party is the political 
expression of a new order of society. 
Well, during the past several years we 
have been “prosperous.” We have been 
so incessantly and voluminously del- 
uged with prosperity that we have, as 
a society, come to believe it, and to 
believe that we were on the only road 
to maintain it. So with a vast ma- 
jority of the people. Thinking only of 
their physical wants, they are quite 


| satisfied, and, of course, are not inter- 


ested in any changes; but I would like 
to inform our noble critics that every- 


| thing that goes up must sooner or later 
| come down. 


The higher it goes up the 
harder it will fall, and the signs are 
quite numerous now that the falling 
process has set in. 

The Socialist Party has no réal rea- 
son for sadness... As Sinclair wrote in 
his article, it is for us to go right on 
doing our best, and time will vindi- 
cate every decision of importance that 
the party has made. To experiment 
now with new forms of tactics and 
organization would be adding fuel to 
fire. The disorganizing forces that are 
now working in society will in due time 
run their course, and we cannot, 
neither should we try, to stop them. 
Neither can we expect, just because 
we are Socialists, to escape their 
forces. PIERRE DE NIO, 





Defeat Accident Compensation Bill 


A new workmen's compensation bill 
to extend and improve the existing act 
in New Hampshire was introduced in 
the legislature following a four days’ 
conference between representatives of 
manufacturers and of organized labor. 
Acceptance of the bill as agreed upon 
by the joint committee was advised by 
President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and Secre- 
tary John B. Andrews of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. Op- 
position came from lawyers and, yield- 
the legislature 


killed the bill. 
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| Machinists Ladies’ Auxiliar, 
To Gather at Brookwood; 

Others Invited to Join 

KATONAH, N. Y.—A summer 
institute for women is the latest 
feature of the summer school pro- 
gram of Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege. The Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the International Association of 
Machinists are asking other aux- 
iliaries to co-operate with them 
in a week’s institute July 24-30. 

Home problems such as house- 
devices will be discussed, as well 
ag the status of women in indus- 
try and the effect of their pres- 
ence upon men’s wages and the 
total family income. The history 
of the auxiliary movement, meth- 
ods of organizing auxiliaries, and 
the help that auxiliaries may give 
to their unions will also be dis- 
cussed under competent leader- 
ship. 

The machinists’ auxiliary is 
paying the expenses of 20 of its 
members from various parts of 
the country, and inviting auxili- 
aries of the other unions, such 
as the typographical, boilermak- 
ers and railroad organizations to 
join in the institute. Mrs. Grace 
B. Klueg, who is in charge of the 
educational department of the 
machinists’ auxiliary, is arranging 
the institute. Mrs. May Peake, 
president of the auxiliary, expects 
to come from Denver for the 
week’s meetings. 

The United Textile Workers 
will hold their second annual in- 
stitute July 17-23. Dates for the 
railroad and other institute have 
not yet been set. | 











Government 
By Judges 
(Continued from pag= 8) 


studied it becomes convincingly evi- 
dent that the liberties of the people 
do not rest in the hands of the ju- 
diciary, but in the basic provisions of 
a constitution and the law of the land. 

To enact a law which would make 
possible the application of judicial 
discretion in connection with trade 
union activities is to remove the trade 
unionist from his liberties as a man, 
and separate him from those guaran- 
tees of human liberty which are the 
inheritance of the workers in every 
English-speaking land. 

It is gratifying to the leaders and 
the rank and file of the American 
Federation of Labor to witness the 
splendid resistance which the British 
Trade Union Movement is making to 
the establishment of any condition in 
the British Isles which would place 
in the hands of the judiciary the 
power to determine what could and 
could not be done in connection with 
an industrial dispute. Whenever the 
workers’ liberties are placed in the 
hands of the judiciary for their per- 
sonal determination instead of spe- 
cific in the law of the land and the 
Constitution, then the wage-earner no 
longer enjoys the same privileges and 
opportunities as every other citizen. 
Because he is a trade unionist, inter- 
ested in elevating the standard of liv- 
ing, he is deprived of the very guar- 
antees which are given so freely to 
everyone else. If the individual em- 
ployers and their district and national 














England 
Weighs Us 


(Continued from page 4) 


The Achilles Heel 

The picture of American trade, at 
the moment, presents an obverse of the 
British. Their success is in mass-pro- 
duction goods; their failure, in those 
where a high degree of individual skill 
and quality enters in. In certain types 
of fine finished goods we can, even at 
a higher price level, compete with 
them successfully; in all those goods, 
in a word, into whose production the 
human factor enters in. There we can 
more than hold our own. 

The lesson of this is surely obvious. 
We need to hold on hard to and in- 
crease those elements in our produc- 
tive organization that spring from the 
spirit and outlook of our people, while, 
so far as is possible, giving to them 
the greater scope that could be af- 


forded by reorganizing our mechanical | 


equipment and our productive appa- 
ratus on American lines. We need, in 
other words, to breathe a _ Socialist 
spirit into the Collectivist machine. 
Mechanical organization is not enough, 
urgent as it is in many directions; it 


requires to be directed by conscious | 


purpose. 

In- ordinary life one observes that 
persons who, with a sufficient degree 
of realism, know what they want, tend 
to get it. It is the same in communal 
life. Unless you know what you want 
you are the sport of circumstances 
and can take no adyantage of their 
movement. 

In the present crists of British in- 
dustry Socialists alone know what they 
want. The forces actually operative, 
both international and national, are 
moving obscurely toward a larger, 
more conscious direction of the pro- 
ductive forces. Is it to be motived by 
the interest of a section to which a 
multitude of Robots are doomed to 
servitude? or aligned to serve a com- 
munal form of life in which the civ- 
ilized and responsible individual is the 
moving force? Do we aim at a world 
of Things or one of Men? 

To that question the Socialist an- 
swer is clear. We have got to control 
things so that they may serve men; 
to base our productive economy, or- 
ganized with the fullest employment of 
everything that science and the new 
industrial technique can teach us on 
the conscious co-operation of individ- 
uals and groups. 

The freedom which our workers have 
won for themselves through associa- 
tion and solidarity is an economic as 
well as a human asset; it points the 


way to a national organization based | 


on industrial as well as on political 
democracy, which may be strong where 
the United States are strong, and 
strong also where they are weak. 





associations were to have their liberty 
of action determined by the discretion 
of a judge, instead of the well-estab- 
lished law of the land, the answer to 
the problem would be speedily found. 
They would insist that no judge could 
be permitted to deprive them of their 
inherent rights as citizens, 

No land can prosper, no individual 
can be safe in his liberties, if one 
group is to be the subject of judicial 
discretion, while another is to receive 
the full protection of the statutory, 
constitutionally enacted law. 


























HOW TO BE FREE AND HAPPY 


Bertrand Russell 


Bertrand Russell’s final message 
to America on the occasion of 
his visit in 1924. 








A witty and penetrating state- 
ment of the external and in- 
ternal factors which go to 
make up human joyousness. 


A guide to personal develop- 
ment in an age of mechanism. 


Bound in cloth, large type 
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THE NEW LEADER, 
New York City 


” E. 15th St., 


Enclosed find $2 


to Be Free and Happy, 


Name 


2.00 for which you will send me Bertrand Russell’s 


“How 
* and The New Leader for one year. 
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THE 


Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 





PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 

62 East 106th Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesda iy at the Office 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street 

ISADORE SILVERMAN, WILLIAM MERROW, 
Financial Secretary-Treas. Recording Secretary. 











Brotherhood: of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated as the American Federation of Labor ané 
ationa) Building Tradee Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 


Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary 








PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville | 
Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman St., Brooklyn 
ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 
I. JAFFE, Vice-President J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec’y. I. RABINOWITZ, Treas. 
M ARKER, Financial Sec'y., 200 Tapscott St., Brooklyn 








BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL % 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 
Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 











BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 sw te oe A Ave. Phone 4621 Stagg 
Office open daily except Mondays from A. 5 P. M. 
Regular meetings every Bin Bad Semin 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer y 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 























United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Eat 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, President CHAS. H, BAUSHER, Bas. Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec. Sec’y 





INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches | 
|} in the United States. 


Established 1872. Membership 44,000. 
| Main office for New York and vicinity 

at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. | 
| Office Hours, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.- | 
| 1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 


| Brooklyn Office open only Mondays | 
|} and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m., 
States and Canada Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby | 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre- | 
taries write to our main office. | 


Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,009 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
d 





the Cartoonist“ 


13 the man to see 

About that “individual” 

cartoon- drawn the 

way YOU want rt. 
— 


Send A POSTAL TO 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 


per week. Many branches pay additional “ | 
| FURNITURE, FLOUR and GROCERY 





benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, located in the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- TEAMSTERS UNION 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. | Local 285, T. C. S. & H. of A. 
Office and HeacGquarters, 159 Rivington st. | 
Phone: Dry Dock 2070 
The Executive Board eets every first and | 


last Wednesday. Regular meetings, | 
Second and Fourth Saturday | 


264 NEPTUNE, AVE. 
4 | WM. SNYDER MICHAEL BROWN SAM SCHORR | Brighton Beach OY. 
| President Business Manager Business Ageut | 


For information. apply to 

THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 

175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 








you 




















Phone Watkina 9186 


N.Y.TYPOGRAPH- 7? (os. 
ICAL UNION No. ea 


John Sullivan 
Offices and Headquarters, 24 W. 16 St.,N. Y. 


Vice-President 
Meets Every 8rd Sunday Every Month 


John 8. O'Connell 
Secretary-Treas. 
SHIELD’S HALL, §7 SMITH ar. BROOKLYN. 


Theodore F. Douglas 
Organiser 











JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 
ue, Long ag City 
at 4 


Of Queens County, New York. 


Office one Headquarters, 250 Jac 
Regular meetings ev y i >» a 
MICHAEL J. McGRATH. iaetiees, 
. CALLAHAN, Financial Secretary. 
MEHRTENS, Recording Secretary 








DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 14656, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
OF AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES Rag wig! Jr., Hee ~ 
Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Fd. Olsen, Fin. Ludwig Benson 


Christopher Gulbrandsen, Ghaviee Johnson, Magy Ray Clark 
Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 




















CHARLES McADAMS and CE JORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 











U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 463, of NEW YOR CITY 


Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 4878. 
Regular mectinxs every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 245 Euat 84th Street 
WATTHEW J. MORAN. President. JOUN WALSH, Vice-President, 

FRED PEIGAN, General-Secretary. pom TIMOTHY HOPKINS. Secretary. 
nsiness Age 


Bas 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 














LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN'’'S ASSOCIATION 


Office and Headouarters: 217 Court Street, Brooklyn Phon Main. 
Regular meetings every first and third Wednesday at 8 Pp. M 
GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 


GUSTAV ANDFRSON 
Secretary-Treasorer. 


JOHN K. JOH» 
Vice-President. 


President. 
Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 


EUGENE MURPH}. 
JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 


B. AUGUST PIERSON, 








UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. 
Regular meetings every agg 4 at 8 P. M. 
LTON, Vice-President. 
CHAS BARR. Treasurer. 


Phone: 
PRIMES. ANDER 8339 
ROINER, Rec. Sec'y. 


sone A. HANNA, President. J. 4. co 
WiCLiam FIFE. Bus Agent. 


N 
HOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin. Sec'y. 


WHEN YOU BUY 
FELT, STRAW, PANAMA or WOOL HATS 


inl Mil il al 5 bs Biel 
BAe~s lefine 


MORRIS WOLEMAN 


LAWYER 
26 COURT ST. 


Phone Triangle 2166 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ALWAYS 
LOOK FOR =~ 
THIS LABEL 









































UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
in the Pett yn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Telephone Stage 5414 Office hours every day 
nes every Monday evening 
SMITH, 
Treasurer 
SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Business Agent 


Headqnarters 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. 
except Thursday Regular meet 
JOHN HALKETT, ALFRED ZIMMER, GEO. W. 
President tec. Secretary 
RANK HOFFMAN JOHN a 
Vice-President Fin. 


Office: 


Secretary 

















PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 


Regut’ar Meetings Every Monday Evening. The Executive foard Meets reve Frid 
Evening at THE LABOR TEMPLE, 243 FAST 84TH STREFT. NEW RE CITY. 

MICHAEL “OLLERAN, President and Business Agent. 
3. J. O'CONNELL, V Rosinese Agents: 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, Fin Sec’sy JOHN LEAVY 


HN DOOLEY 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER. Ree. JOSEPH LeMONTE 





DR. E. LONDON 
SURGEON DENTIST 


961 Eastern Parkway 
Near Troy Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 W O R K E R S 1 


57,115 Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


Always Look WAITERS & 


For This 
8,461,033.81 LABEL Waitresses’ Union 
LOCAL 1 


WORKING MEN PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 
162 E. 23rd St. 


in case of sickness, accident or death! ; mM Tel. G 084 
Death Benefit. $250. Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks SF Locis REBINEELD. 
For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch President 
Financial Secretary of Your District = 

















346 BRANCH ES—98 in the State of New York 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925 $2,530,781.96 


Benefits Paid 
- $3,481,370.89 


Sec'y-Treasnrer 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 








sandwich sign, in the form of a fig 
leaf, attracted considerable attention. 
Esther Friedman's Dates 

Dates are open for Esther Friedman 
on. and after July 17 till the end of 
July. Her dates are: North Adams, 
June 29; Pittsfield, June 30, July 1 and 
2; Worcester, behind City Hall at 5 
o'clock, July 3, and at Finnish Sum- 
mer Festival in Fitchburg at. noon, 
July 8; Worcester, July 4; Springfield, 
|} at Post Office Square, July 5 and 6; 
Hartford, Conn., July 7; Northampton, 
| July 8 8; Greenfield, July 9; Worcester, 
; July 10 and 11; July 12, still open; 


NATIONAL 


Walls and Bars 

The last book written by Eugene V. 
Debs, “Walls and Bars,” will soon be 
ready for delivery. The book records 
the experiences and impressions of 
Debs while in prison, his views of 
prison regime, the effect of this regime 
on the inmates, etc. The beok is in- 
spired with the burning indignation 
which has characterized all of Debs’ 
literary efforts when dealing with some 
atrocious phase of capitalist civiliza- 





office not later than Monday 


BROOKLYN week. 
2nd A, D. 
Branch meetings are held every Fri- 
day evening at 420 Hinsdale street. 
4th-14th A. D. 
The branch will meet July 11 at the 


Juniors 


at 8:15 p. m., not 


ported before. 


headquarters, 345 South Third street. | the city. 

The meeting of June 27 was fairly well 

attended and several Socialist enrolled STREET MEETINGS 
voters were present upon invitation. 


Emil Bromberg and August Claessens 
addressed them. Final nominations 
were made for candidates for public 


MANHATTAN 
Friday, July 1, 8:30 p 


each 


Circle 12 meets Me ir gree evenings | 
7:45 p. m, as re- 
The Circle is arranging 
a series of hikes and outings for the 
summer for members who remain in 


m.—Seventh | 









































| 
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UNION DIRECTORY 











N. ¥, JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. 


: 210 mact Sth STREET 
ornigs: 5 a y eee-1-9 


meets every ist and 8ré 
Wednesday. 


JACOB ROBERTS, See’ o-rgonton. 
BHERSHKOWITZ, 
Organi 


| 
| 
| 


The P..- 


M, GELLER, 
ere, 





| 
| 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 








The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheisen 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN. ABRAHAM BAROFYF, Secretary-Treasure®™ 
— - —s- 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
Local No. 10, I. L, G. W. U. 


Telephone Ashland 2609 


President 





{ 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| “25 
231 East ith Street - - - © 


Office 
| EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 


















































































































































tion. It is a close-up view of a phase | Fitchburg, July 13 and 14; Maynard, office. Morris Wolfman was nominated | street and Avenue C, docaner, Ethel- | Regular Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
of life that is a closed book to millions | July 15; Dorchester, at Blue Hill and | for municipal court judge, Harry| red Brown. | Saturday. | s aaa # he 
of people. Woodrow avenues, July 16; Boston | Schachner for State Senator, for as-| Friday, July 1, 8:30 p. m.—Clinton Executive Board meets every Monday. DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 
A special de luxe limited edition is | Common, July 17. | semblyman Morris Blumenreich and| and East Broadway. Speaker, August | Laaenenneed 
available and many of Debs’ most in- William Sobel, for alderman Samuel | Claessens. | CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 : —r 
timate friends are expected to sub- CONNECTICUT Schneider, Saturday# July 2, 8:30 p. m—137th Meetings severy ‘lst and $r@ Thursday. me > a a Fs 3 i : 
scribe for it, The de luxe edition is 5th-6th A. D. street and Seventh avenue. Speakers, | Executive Board meets every Monday. Italian Cloak Suit and Skirt Makers 
offered at $10 per copy. The regular State Committee Branch meetings are held regularly | Frank Crosswaith and V,C. Gaspar. | ? 
cloth edition may be obtained for The State Committees met at the | °Ver7 Tuesday evening at the head- Tuesday, July 5, 8:30 p. m.—Pitt and All Meetings are held in the at. tee tein Union Local 48, 1. L. G. W. U. 
$1.50; twelve copies, $14; one hundred § : ; - i quarters, 167 Tompkins avenue. Grand _ streets. Speaker, Ethelred Headgear Workers’ Lyceum ee, . soe ree Me dente een Mike os te hie 
copies, $100. All orders should be sent | Workmen's Circle Educational Center, Bore Park Jewish Branch Brown, (Beethoven Ha | — SECTION MEPTINGS is r 
to the National Office, Socialist Party, | New Haven, recently and State Sec- This branch meets every 2nd and Tuesday, July 5, 8:30 m.—Sev- 210 East Sth Street. ; | Downtown—231 E. 14tb St. 1st & 3rd Friday atsP.m 
2653 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, | retary Plunkett reported the election | 4th Friday at the Boro Park Labor /enty-ninth street and First avenue. | | Bronx—E. 187th St. & & Boulevard ist & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. 
Illinois, ped 4 nie : Lyceum, 14th avenue and 43rd street. | Speaker, August Claessens. | } Harlem—1714 Lexington Ave & 3rd Saturday 13 A. M. 
— of the following state officers: State The English Speaking Boro Park Wednesday, July 6, 8:30 p. m.—Nine- | B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave. Jersey City Montgomery 8t. 
Organization Leafiet Secretary, Martin F. Plunkett; Organ- | Branch meets every Tuesday evening | ty-ffth street and Broadway. Speak- — SALTATOSD INU, _Bengper Senay 
A large four-page organization leaf- | izer, Kar! C. Jurseck; Literature | jn the same building. pe 8 Ethelred Brown and Pierre de Nio. * j 
let is now available for party Locals | Agent, William James Morgan; State 23rd A. D Thursday, July 7, 8:30 p. m.—115th United Hebrew Trades 
and Branches. The leaflet bears the | Auditors, Gertrude Duel, Mary Ra- agp , street and Lenox avenue. Speakers United Neck M: aker ’ Union 
title, “Party Builders and Thinkers, | g0za, and red Swartzkopt. Members PR eng meetings - te oy Teemaee C wave, titans Philips " 3 EAST BROADWAY EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ one =e — - ph 
4 j j a Sta Sxecutiv Co i Monday evening at the rownsville - » eae = " . 11016 e 
pr Bie “Hy oe Et tens ee A MR sae§ sated “aidan waete | Labor yf Pave ceny 219 Sackman street. Thursday, July 7, 8:30 p. i Moet 300 ana 56 Monday, 4%, uM. Execu- quent, Seen & & & 6. W. © 7 East 15th St, Phone: Ete. 7088 
for membership and blank spaces are | ford; Second District, William James | At the meeting Monday, June 27, nom~- coon Fine). ager” o be “- R. GU SKIN Chairman Exec, Board meets every 2nd and 4th ate alent at 9:50 welche in tbe office. 
left for the insertion of the address of | Morgan, New London; Third District, a ies = oe, — —_.. : M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman Tuesday, at the Ofice, 601 E, 16ist Bt. LOUIS FELDHEIM, President 
State or loca] headquarters which may | Louis O. Krahl, Meriden; Fourth Dis- and plans for the campaign were dis- Friday, July 8, 8:30 p — Tent! M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer Melrose 1690 ED. GOTTESMAN, Secy.-Treas, 
be done with a rubber stamp. For trict, Jasper McLevy, Bridgeport. cussed. Sadie Rivkin and L. P. Gold- co Seep ae ame a Pp. Bs s ieee | CARL GRABHFR, President. L. D. BERGER, Manager 
distribution in unorganized localities | Committeemen at Large, Joseph Pede, berg were nominated as candidates | street and Second avenue. Epeaker, | M. WEISS, Seeretary-Mamager, — LOUIS FUCHS. Bas. 
S | New Haven: Sw ; , for assemblyman and alderman, re- | Frank Crosswaith. , ‘ P 
the address of the National Office is | New Haven; Swen Ottoson and Wal- ; ’ ~ . | HEBREW 
i Adar * © 48 | ter E. Davis, Hamden. spectively. Several plans were pro- Friday, July 8, 8:30 p. Rew CEnten | | 
siven. mage of party publica- : " State Picni posed for campaigning. It was pro- | street and East Broadway. Speakers, BUTCHERS UNION . 
tions are also given. The leaflet sells ee eee posed that the full time services of | I. Corn, M. Goldowsky and S. Heller. |, ica) 234, A. M. O. & B. W. of N. Italian Dressmakers’ | Ww HITE GOO DS 
for 25 cents per hundred, $2 per thou- The committee decided to hold a/| four or five comrades be engaged for Saturday, July 9, 8:30 p. m.—137th | focal § Bway. y * Orchard 52 238 ’ ’ 
sand and $1.75 per thousand in lots of | state picnic at Arbeiter Maemerchor | intensive canvassing among the citi- | street and Seventh avenue. Speakers, Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday Union, Lecal 89, 1. L. G. W. UL ) Ss UNION 
5 . : ’ @ ° . > | 
5,000 or more. Order direct from the | Park on Sunday, August 21, for the! zens before registration week. The | Frank Crosswaith and V, C. Gaspar. AL, GRABEL, President — Executive Board meets every Tuesday Local 62 of I. L. @ W. U, 
pt ree OF SENS CPS Fer 6 | Semen She Commonwealth, - the | ees amen See Meere  cecties. of BRONX * ay x eg evening at the office 36 W. 28th St. I 117 Second Avenne 
sample. state party publication. Members of } Brownsville will be given special at- ie e asap c Z : ss ig aes ‘E BARD 7106-7 
Special National Organizer the Workmen's Circle will co-operate | tention this year by personal canvass- ge My BBs ® agg * Lackawanna 4814. TELEPHONE OBC 
Julius Gerber of New York City has with the party in making the picnic a| ing, instead of relying merey Bpom Paulitsch, Isidore Polstein Murray BONNAZ EMB IDERERS’ cada Alaa pat A ON flanger 
been chosen by a referendum of the | SU°°°S* street and hall meetings. There may | qo.’ Pers.” asl I i 
cial National Organizer, at the mect-| NEW YORK STAT be no fusion teket this year contront- | Giese. a... say 7, g:30 p, m—tsnth | UNION, LOCAL #8, 3. E.G. W. U. 
cial National Organizer, At the meet- ville and the chances of electing our | Street and Daly avenue. Speaker, | 7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 
ing of the committee in Pittsburgh a ehtak she ~andidat have improved consider- | Ethelred Brown. 
few weeks ago it was decided to em- Nomination Petitions pe iaates ave apro consider- Friday, July 8, 8:30 p. m.—Longwood Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday ¢ W RKERS 
ploy a Special Natlonal Organizer be- State Secretary Merrill, in a circular se and Prospect avenues. Speaker, Ethel- a aka J the Omen ot wee User | 
ginning in September who will be | letter to locals issued on June 28, calls red Brown 7 ‘ J SSE j re 
, “ : ee : - . . TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, : + Ve . 3rd FLOOR 
located in the National Office and as- | attention to the desirability of holding QUEENS BROOKLYN GEO. af oe 7 at la a 11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y¥. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3 “ 
siat unorganized states in the work of | meetings and informal conventions at ' ‘ ; eo . . =e | , 
organization, making nominations and | 2M early date for the indorsement of Candidates for Primaries ig Ry RD Rye type ) Telephones: Stuyvesamt 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
j ¢ £ > 53 . ic ice sic ; 5 7 eo 9 “ s . * :% e - 
filing nominations in such states. candidates for public office. Designa- _ Attention of enrolled Soc ialist voters | nounced. NECKWEAR CUT TERS SYDNEY HLLLMAN, Gen. President. JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. See'y-Treas. 
tion petitions may be signed from July | is directed to the fact that when col- Saturday, July 2. 8:30 rave 
10W. 5 to August 23, the latter date being | lecting signatures for the September| over and So te” Mink” & fehl Union, Local 6939. A. F. of L. 
the last on which petitions can be| primary election next week they should Speaker Ethelr » : Br — Streets. | 7 East 15th bey Stuyvesant 7678 | 
’ ee filed. The membership is reminded | only sign petitions bearing the names | 7 i a on LOW a. = | Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
_ The Socialists of Iowa met recently | that if organized Socialists do not put | of the candidates recommended at the | — ay, July 3, $:00 p. ee | Every Month at 162 Hast 23rd Street N E W y O R K O! 
in Des Moines and planned to rebuild | candidates in the field for every office, | last general party meeting of the | 2" ennsylvania avenues. Speakers, | fred Fassiabend, N. Uliman, 
the Socialist party and enter the cam- | somebody may write names in on the branches in Queens Borough. These | * —. nage + and August Claessens, | _ President tex A | AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WOBKERS OF AMERICA 
paign with a full state ticket in 1928. | Socialist primary ballot. The negli- | candidates are: et huree ay, July 7, 8:30 p. m.—Tomp- | > eee rs J. Rosenzweig, - 
Ida Crouch Hazlett took part in the | gence of Party members at the pri-| For County Clerk, Elsie H. Ehret. aoe ing and Pulaski street, Speak- een, pin & ae ha eign 611-621 Broadway, New Yerk, N. ¥. Telephones: Spring 1600-1-8-8-4 
conference, I. S. McCrillis, \t one time | mary has sometimes resulted in Re-|_ First A. D., for Assemblyman, Louis van August Claessens and Joseph Tu- m. R. Chisling, Business Agent 7 ese Ate tes S : are 
active state secretary, will issue a call | publicans and Democrats being| D. Berger; for Alderman, Emerich | rr —— ae rie | ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 
for a convention, when the platform | Sneaked in on the Socialist ticket. | Steinberger. riday, July 8. 8:30 p. m.— Pitkin | ? 
and ticket will be considered. He pre- | Brief primary instructions have been Second A. D., for Assemblyman, 5 and Bristol MEPOSN , Speakers, HEBREW ACTORS UNION 
dicted that with the widespread dis- | 3ent to all upstate locals. | Charles Ress; for Alderman, Harry —. a one 7 7. yer * cy YT we Ts Y~1) a tS ) 
affection for the major parties in the Death of Mrs, Oliviere | L. Anderson. : ST, SUY S508 DP. Me~Have- | i 1 N PANTS MAKERS RADE BOARD 
present agricultural crisis, the farmers | yfrs. Lucia NX. Oliviere, « member of | 4, TBitd_ 4; De for Assemblyman, Mat- | Eyer. a §eeuth Third streets. Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. I 
and workers will be anxious to con- | Loca] Schenectady for shane ieee | thias Palm; for <Alderman, Robert| * yo ect Magy i teg ate n. . Phone Dry Dock 3360 .® GREATER N. ¥. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
sider the Socialist program. The Na- | ana candidate for public office on many | ‘Soueth a. D. for Assemblyman edlenide  Getamnes gf ag tor REUBEN GUSKIN | OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1359 
tiona rganization wi co-operate -casions w in inte Mannthe | h A. D., fe Ass yman, | 72. o eas “lll 
with the Iowa Socialists in he teas | cane te ne pn =" a ajority Se — | Sadie C. Smith; for Alderman, William | Kantor and August Claessens, Manager Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday, 
Paha ao i achag peered eect Ajo on Sat- | Jy, Herman | 
ganization of the party. urday evening, June 2 he is sur- |W; - y | ° * * | 18 BLUMENEKICH, Mapaser HYMAN NOVODVOR, Seec’yz- 
vived by hes widower, Frank J. Olle | qritn AD» for Assemblyman, Ernest | Joint Executive Committee | “08818 BLP , . 4 VOR, Seo'z-Teesew, 
a : pi ank d. - | Welsch; for Alderman, James Oneal. | 
viere, one son and three daughters, Sixth A. D., for Assemblyman, Er- IN THE OF THE 
one of whom, Mrs. Jeanne Robert Fos- | nest Megerlin; for Alderman, Israel ’ + i 
Cleveland ter of New York City, is an author and | Goldin. : 9 pel Makers & Pairers’ 5 ni 
— : poet of note and formerly literary | i P U 
_The Jewish Socialist Branch of | editor of the Review of Reviews. Mrs. or men S | Amalgamated Clothing Workers Loeal 161, A. C. W. A. ressers nion 
Cleveland has opened a Socialist elub- | Oliviere was a frequent contributor to YIPSELDOM of America. Office: © inlinees Bt : Drydock 3409 Local 3, A. C, W, A. 
room at the corner of East 105th and | the Schenectady Citizen. At the time | : ° a var iia om M Executive Board Meete Every Thursday 
Somerset avenue. They invite readers | of her death she had nearly completed Athletic Meet Office: 175 East Broadway. Ex. Board meets every Friday at atthe Amalgamated Temple 
of the American Appeal and The New /a novel the scene of which was laid | Because of the inclement weather Irc e Phone: Orchard 6639 TE ETE PrWARD. Brom wean Maro. Chairman 
Leader to visit them evenings. in the Civil War. She also had a yol- | Sunday morning, June 26, it was im- M d ard } ANTHONY 'y. FROISE, “Bes. Asent. ®. TAY A LEON BECK. 
ume of poetry ready for publication. | practical to hold our annual athletic | . eetings every Ist and dr } ~~! Se'7 ___Fin. See’ 
NEW JERSEY Among her most admired poems are | mect. However, tentative arrange- | Wednesday evening. | 
s@ dicate tej = i 7 > hav . | P 
those, dedicated to Steinmetz and e- | mente nave een inade for holding ovr |] Newe of the Young Clubs ||  M. GREENBERG, Sec-Treas, | 
a Essex County ber of the Penwomen's League and a| Park. The postponement will not only | PETER MONAT, Manager. NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 
The Socialist party county ticket for | pioneer woman suffragist. | permit more comrades to enter but will} Oneal to Lect ’ ; 
eR a ad Saar a peal INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 
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TRANSPORTATION JOYS 


N some of O. Henry’s short stories the 
street faker is made a very lovable per- 
son. His shrewdness, love of adventure, 

knowledge of how gullible most of us are, his 
profound sense of humor and rollicking care- 
free life as he wheedled coin out of the pockets 
of his dupes, made this free lance a charming 
fellow. 


Not so the officials of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company. They get the goods, 
all right, but we do not get a kick out of the 
transaction. On the contrary, we feel as though 
we have been kicked. The impudence is too 
raw and the sanctimonious pretense that they 
live to “serve the public” rather gets on our 
nerves. We have a sincere affection for Jeff 
gi but none whatever for Hedley and Ivy 

e. 

Three weeks ago Samuel Untermyer dis- 
closed the nice increase in salaries voted to 
Hedley and Quackenbush, the $12,000 a year 
paid to Ivy Lee as “adviser in Public Rela- 
tions,” and the $1,400,000 of income tax 
charged to the city. More details are now 
available regarding the arduous labors of Ivy 
Lee and they round out the epic story of how 
private capitalism in transportation promotes 
all the economic virtues. 

Since 1919 Mr. Lee has cost the city $212,- 
954. His duties have included propaganda 
for an increased fare, supplying editorial 
matter for the I. R. T. placards in the subway 
and elevated, the Subway Sun and Elevated 
Express, and drafting the constitution for the 
company union known as the “Interborough 
Brotherhood.” How much publicity he sup- 
plied to the newspapers to show how the 
workers on the line love the company union, 
Hedley and Quackenbush, the inquiry did not 
disclose. No doubt writing a few sentences 
for the Subway Sun and the Elevated Express 


was a severe drain on the vitality of the pub- . 


licity expert. 

Well, here it is. Public transportation for 
Hedley, Quackenbush, Lee, the stockholders 
and the company union. - We sardines, who 
are packed into the cars get what is coming 
to us. So do the gentlemen mentioned above. 





“PROSPERITY” 


F the prepared addresses delivered at 
the L. I. D. conference last week it is 
not easy to select one for special men- 

tion but the illuminating analysis of the pres- 
ent plight of trade unionism and of “pros- 
perity” presented by Abraham Epstein cer- 
tainly ranks with the best. We shall present 
this address to our readers next week. Here 
we shall consider a few outstanding items in 
the address. 

It is generally admitted that our “pros- 
perity” is “spotted.” That is, it prevails in 
certain industries while in others like agri- 
culture, mining and textiles it is a mockery. 
But even in the so-called prosperous industries 
it is a shoddy thing and falls much below 
what a full life should be for the workers. 
Instead of living, the workers vegetate. The 
ballyhooers of “prosperity” assume that if the 
workers receive incomes sufficient to vegetate 
everything is lovely. They do vegetate but 
they do not live. 

The most conservative minimum family 
budget since 1920 is set at approximately $30 a 
week, while the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reports the average weekly wage 
in all industries this year at $27.53. But even 
the $30 budget is a vegetating, not a living, 
budget. Even $40 a week is a narrow margin 
for workers in the large cities and this sum 
permits rental for a cheap tenement unfit for 
a decent and normal human life. There are 
many thousands of such “homes” in New York 
and other cities. 

Yet it must be admitted that large sections 
of the working class have been hypnotized by 
the Coolidge organs on this matter of a decent 
human existence. It has taken the form of a 
persistent propaganda to reconcile the masses 
to a standard of living that is a disgrace to a 
civilization so productive of wealth as ours. 

As for trade unionism, the development of 
corporation servitude through company unions 
and “welfare plans” proceeds apace. The at- 
tempt of the unions to compete with the in- 
dustrial feudalists in this field by establish- 
ment of their own insurance is a pitiful per- 
formance and certainly a fruitless one. One 
might as well think of setting up a blacksmith 
shop to compete with the United States Steel 
Corporation. Benevolent feudalism is an in- 
creasing offshoot of the industrial order with 
its. deadening of independence and ideals 
among the workers. The lockstep of a prison 
is becoming the “American plan” of our upper 
class masters. 

If reducing human beings to robots and 
providing large numbers of them with fodder 
and a shack or tenement in which to vegetate 
iS prosperity, we have plenty of it in the 


United States. 








CHICKENS COME HOME 


OW acute the division is in the Com- 
munist Party of Russia only its leaders 
ean tell, but all accounts agree that 

Trotsky and Zinoviev are again on the carpet 
before the majority faction led by Stalin. The 
Central Control Committee of the party is 
incensed by the underground activities of the 
Trotsky-Zinoviev faction which is said to have 
gained considerable strength. Stalin and his 
colleagues are likely to feel their way cau- 
tiously and the penalty imposed on the offend- 
ers will be determined by how far the majority 
feels that it can go without causing too much 
internal dissension in the party. The Control 
Committee declares that the results of the in- 
vestigation raises the question of expelling 
Trotsky and Zinoviev, but the committee does 
not recommend expulsion. By merely raising 
the question the majority is feeling its way, 
testing the general sentiment of the party. 

Last year there was an upheaval against 
secret organization within the party, that is, 
planting “nuclei” for the purpose of “captur- 
ing” the party machinery. Those who indulged 
in this were warned that a repetition of the 
offense would warrant expulsion. The offense 
has been committed and it remains to be seen 
whether the threat of last year will be carried 
out. 

This repeats the history of the movement in 
the United States. Moreover, it is inevitable 
that a movement which encourages secrecy, 
planting of “nuclei” in other organizations to 
obtain control, must inevitably come to face 
the same methods within its own ranks. This 
is what is happening in Russia with the result 
that the movement that justifies it in dealing 
with other organizations must rise in protest 
against it when it is practiced in its own ranks. 
Intrigue comes home to plague those who 
practice it as a profession. 

This might easily lead to civil war within an 
organization. In fact, “civil war” is the phrase 
which the domestic type used in protest 
against its appearance in their own ranks. 
However, it is their affair and they are en- 
titled to enjoy something which they have 

‘freely given to others. Chickens are coming 
home to roost. 


BRITISH CLASS. STRUGGLES 
A FTER many attempts the Baldwin Gov- 





ernment has jammed through its Trade 

Union Act by a vote of 354 to 139, and 
the British workers have this reactionary 
measure as a powerful issue with which they 
can go before the voters in the next election. 
In the meantime the Tory majority may try 
a war with Russia, hoping that some flag 
waving and translating the interests of the 
ruling class into “patriotism” may save them 
from defeat by the Labor Party. 

Another significant event in British political 
life was the abortive attempt to transform the 
House of Lords into a powerful body. With 
the rise of the capitalist and banking class in 
England the upper House, the bulwark of the 
old landed aristocracy, was shorn of power. 
The king and the House of Lords have been 
preserved more as antique decorations of the 
empire than anything else. The doddering old 
chaps of the old regime have recognized this 
since 1911 when thé House of Commons re- 
duced them to a decorative status. 

It was proposed to,enlarge the powers of 
the Lords as a powerful check on the House. 
The program to give the Lords this power, 
declares the New Statesman, would enable 
them to become “rulers of England, whose 
powers in the future could be modified only 
by steel or bullets.” The struggle over this 
proposal proved an interesting phase of con- 
temporary British history. 

Having mounted to power on bags of cash 
and seeing that power menaced by a rising 
party of the workers, the capitalists of Eng- 
land turned to their old enemy, the aristocracy, 
for aid in perpetuating capitalism. No doubt 
the aristocracy will strike a bargain and the 
alliance between silk stockings and beef will 
raise the banner of interest, rent, and profit 
against the class whose labor provides all 
three. 





OUR AUTOMATIC SYSTEM 


R. BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, eco- 
nomist of the Chase National Bank, 
recently disclosed the challenge which 

Capitalism makes to Socialism. This, he de- 
clared, centers about the problem of “guiding 
and controlling the industries of a country, 
putting the proper amounts of labor and cap- 
ital in different industries, producing goods of 
the right kinds, in the right amounts, keeping 
the proper co-ordination between production 
and consumption—keeping industry a going 
concern.” All this economic bliss is due to 
“automatic workings of the markets.” 

Dr. Anderson proceeded to specify, showing 
how all economic factors automatically adjust 
themselves to economic forces. “If there is 
scarcity of a given commodity, prices rise and 
labor and capital flow into the industry pro- 
ducing it; and if there is excess of a different 
commodity, prices fall and labor and capital 
flow into the industry producing it. The sys- 
tem does not require a central brain.” 

Fine. Consider one of our basic industries, 
coal. There is just enough capital and labor 
in the industry, just enough mines, just 
enough coal mined, no more and no less, so 
that the mining industry “automatically” 
works without any “central brain.” Of course, 
many investigations have been made of the 
industry by government commissions and pri- 
vate organizations, each report denying every 
item in this “automatic” working. But no 
matter. An “economist” has spoken. 

Turning the searchlight from one industry 
to the whole industrial system, we may con- 
template its general “automatic” workings. 
The system has broken down every fifteen or 
twenty years since 1837 and had entered an- 
other period of breakdown when the World 
War enabled it to recover. The war set it to 
manufacturing instruments and materials of 
destruction which were then used to destroy 
villages, towns, farms and human life for four 
years. Its periodical industrial stagnations 
bring a large part of the system to a stand- 
still. Human beings suffer acute want in the 
midst of the abundance they create. 

This is not theory. It is history. One as- 
sertion we agree with. The system does not 
have a “central brain.” Not even the “eco- 
nomig¢t” is able to supply this deficiency. 
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Dedham Jail 


You, in quiet courage, 
Have retained a freedom 
Wider than the space 
Where even planets fret 
Away their settled dooms. 


You are the symbol 

Of our servitude. 

The bars that halt your flesh 
Are stripes that sear 

Their insolence and shame 
Upon our souls. ... 


Souls. . .! Recurrent Christ, 
' 


Forgive the sacrilege... .! 


Beyond the grunt of swine 
Who snout the filth of pens 
For sustenance. 


Only souls can see 


Of one who dies 
Quite firmly for a dream 


One Christ is worth 
A thousand-fold 

The craven multitude 
He bleeds himself 
To save. 


And if you die, 

Oh, do not say you gave 
Your torchlike living 

For our sodden selves... . 


But slowly let us learn 

How we . 

Who stood complacently before 
Your piteous gaol 

Had lost our liberty. 





Souls are instruments of sense 


Musings on Two Men in 


The vision founting from the eyes , 


Pardon us a fugitive and glycerinic tear as we 


heave to and belay on the Negro Spiritual bunkum of 
these sentimental years. Doctors, lawyers, charity 
trusts, Communists and nuisances of other stripe have 
harried our peace and trotted out our bearded Bock 
time and time in this space. But all the while our 
radio has wheezed, and wailed, and drooled through 
interminable hours of interminable spirituals. Through 
the misty casements of distance we peer from our 
living room into the studio of Station OOZY and per- 
ceive four husky dusky lads crooning “I Got Wings, 
You Got Wings, All God’s Chillun Got Wings” to a 
hesitant syncopated tune, part of it borrowed from 
Kold Nidre, the Hebrew chant of sorrow, and the 
rest just lifted bodily out of “Annie Laurie,” leaving 
the ancient lady nothing more than her hoop skirts 
and her honor. On our desk lie books and reviews 
that just gurgle and guzzle with adulation over what 
civilization and music owes to the lowly Negro for 
his deathless contribution by thé way of the Spir- 
itual. Out in Zenith, Michigan, the Kiwanis cannot 
close its weekly meeting without a musical barbecue 
from some imported quartette without “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot” and “All God’s Chillun.” The Glee 
Club of Harvard University has just gone in for that 
new found harmonizing with crusading fervor, and 
even we radicals are showing a queer sign of dotage 
on the fad. Call us all the polite damns you have 
a care to, but please listen: We are quite honestly 
convinced that this modern musical madnéss is as 
close to revealing the heart, soul and timber of our 
Negro brethren as Virginia Ham is to “Eli, Eli’... 
What surprises us most is that quite a number o*% the 
Negro literati have joined in helping to put the hoax 
across. A few of their poets have been honest and 
decent enough to keep away from the fraud, and to 
our mind are doing their race a distinct service by 
preserving an integrity in the matter. 

The Negro as we know him dcesn’t know whit al! 
the shooting is about. His. songs are our popular 
songs. Our jazz is his jazz. And the chances are 
that if we whites keep singing Negro Spirituals long 
enough we might get to learn and like them. But 
somehow we believe the colored Jad is too genuine in 
his melodic sense to fall for the Spiritual, as sie is 
sung by us white fakirs of song. 

We have lived and travelled through Dixie, at- 
tended revival and Baptist meetings of Negroes, and 
worked with gangs of them through the far South. 
We have heard their religious songs, and their home- 
spun tunes. We found the voodoo and the old 
jungle tom-tom more in harmony with their articula- 


it sounds 
smashing its fury on obdurate rock. 
gull 
asking for order. 
the sea of voices. 
—you—Communist—thief—you reactionary—you boss 


world, you 


to Sunday School and learn your Bible” stuff that is 
handed out to us by clever parodists of the North as 
solid Negro music. We have always been serenely 
suspicious of anything that took and sold too well 
among Amerita’s suckerdom. As soon as everybody 
got to publishing, reviewing and humming the Ne- 
gro Spirituals, we sniffed on the weeping air and 
whiffed out a few unpleasant facts. Spirituals were 
being put across big. They were selling. Nothing 
else really counted. From Tin Pan Alley up to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House our composers and trans- 
posers got busy, and the printing presSes of music 
publishers went dizzy with business. The Negro, 
his soul, his great musical significance, etc., etc., he- 
came a topic for bookman and critic. And with the 
radio crashing through the seas of air in a tempest 
of maddening incantation, we all but exploded with 
grief and pity. Lowly as the Negro has been in the 
white man’s esteem as a creative artist, we would 
think it mean indeed to fasten upon him the author- 
ship of such frail and stupid songs as have gone 
forth through these days as belonging to him, his 
psychology and his environment. The effort of white 
philosophers to establish a child-like character for 
the Negro race in this country lines up quite evenly 
with the spirituals ascribed to them by white liter- 
ateurs. A child of ten can easily compose a passable 
song of that stripe by just taking a line out of a 
biblical story, repeating it a few times and setting it 
to the tune of “Alexander’s Rag Time Band.” For 
instance— 
David saw “Goliath coming down the line, 
David saw Goliath coming down the line, 

Says David to Goliath, ‘I’se feeling mighty fine.” 
And Goliath saw David coming down the line.” 
This sort of stuff repeated with lines about the 
spear and the pebble and a few “oohs, oohs” and 
several “ah ahs” and you have an intense revealing 
of the Negro soul to a dumbly gaping white man’s 

world. 

When we perceive with what seriousness and effi- 
ciency the Negro Porters’ Union is going about its 
job of organizing colored wage slaves into manhood, 
when we consider what rapid strides the genuine in- 
tellectual and scientific men and women of the brown 


race are making toward admirable estate, we just stop 
to consider how grossly unfair it is.-to them to meas- 
ure their splendid achievements by the fraudulent 
contraption of the “Negro spiritual’; no more than 
the white man-infested Black Bottom 
civic worth and the manful 
toward his rightful place in a workaday world shoul- 
der to shoulder with all men of all colors who work 
to make the world a 
in it. 


reflects the 
march of the Negro 


little better for their being 





A Vestal Sings a June Song 
Do not touch my lips tonight; 
Flame will madden you. 
Nor place your hand on mine. 
The blood of olden chastity 
Is a fountain of fire. 


Wait, beloved, 

I may burn myself back 
Into the cool softness 
Of settled ash 

You have always known. 


Or else lead me to a brook 
Where I may lave 

The surging clamor of my senses 
Under a quiet babble. 


Even as I plead 

My madness flickers out. 

See! Even the frightened stars 

Are soothed before 

The ashen peace upon my countenance. 


Now you may touch me, 
Beloved. 


ones 


G. HILLSON. 





Next door to us a union meeting is taking place. The 


session hardly seems one of men and women. Rather 


of an angry sea 
Occasionally a 
screeches over the bedlam. The chairman is 
Silence a moment, and then again 
“You're a dirty right—a job holder 


like the riotous clamor 


and so on, all in original Bronxese. Oh, la- 
is your reason going. Workers of the 
ght, and lose all you have ever gained. 


licker,” 


bor, where 


What a motto, 


tion than the easy, plaintive, mamby-pamby, “come 





S. A. de Witt. 





HIS period is one which, however 
i the future may discern its spirit 

in its verse, it is hard for us to- 
day to discover in many of our poets. 
The poetry of escape, of flight from the 
reality the true artist will face, is easy 
to find; is, indeed, hard to avoid. The 
sentimental lyrics that ask God for a} 
handful of stars, that shed a melan- 
choly tear over the sweet little shop- 
girl who seeks her moment's happiness 
by walking up Fifth Avenue, Easter 
Sunday, in what she fondly fancies is 
the season's best taste in (economical) | 
finery: these, too, are everywhere at 
hand. And perhaps these properly 
echo the sentimentality that lurks be- 
neath the coarse covering of this gen- 
eration’s cynical leer. But for the 
frank facing of life with eyes neither 
dimmed by sentimental tears nor dried 
by bitter cynicism, but hard and clear 
with the determination that marks the 


scientist of today; for this full vision | 
of the muddle through which we must 
work to fulfillment, there must be 


longer and less boisterous searching. 

Our age is, in one sense, the fruit of 
the Victorian tree of life. From those 
branches we have fallen onto the soil 
of science: despite the frantic death- 
rattles of Tennessean legislatures and 
the monkey-shines of other dervishes 
who do not know how nearly dead they 
are, how sterile their ideas, religion is 
not the superstition of our time. What- 
science, it 


ever we may expect from 
has cleared away one smoke-screen of | 
man's chief enemy, fear. 
Yet more manifest than the benefits 
of science are its great gifts of evil 
Comfort it has supplied, and extended; 
the proud supporters of our civilization 
truly claim that the humble clerk with 
his thousand conveniences is more 
comfortable than the ancient Emperor 
thousand But me- | 
chanisms have brutalized mankind; 
they have taken the spirituality of 
religion without offering any substitute 
better than the shifty pragmatism that 
‘Whatever works, is right’”’— 
“Whatever you can get 
From this con- 
relationships the 


with his slaves 


preaches 
which means, 
away with, is right.” 
ception of human 

sensitive spirit must revolt; those who 





| ish hatred 


| aimlessness—yet 


Pol-Roux in France) as: 
cannot glimpse any more spiritual goal| there came, as each nave shook, the 
along the paths of science itself turn— | tall Seraphic Christ in garments white, | 
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though they know it is vainly—long- 


ingly, desperately, to the dying God. 


This aspect of man’s spiritual tab- 
ernacle in the storm of today is seared 
Eugene 
Jolas, and burns through his poetry: | 
The sharp, jerky rhythms of his lines 


upon the consciousness of 


pulse with the agony of our civiliza- 


tion; his swift phrases, broken before | 


the sentence is complete, stab the 
fevered moments of our indecisive 
coursing. From CINEMA: 


1 
eyes blinded 
motors turning in tired brains 
mechanical wheels of my nerves 
refrain of irony 
cry silence 


chaos yawped 
mergenthalers wand of steel 
we plunged into midnights of fear 
abrupt chronicles grew absiract 
a dawn leered 
‘ 


‘ 
scenarios reeled 


| statue awaiting God along a river 


we bathed in the coolness of a thought 


|all the forests played fugues of summer 


a locomotive hissed 

35 
monotone of motors 
swish of waves nerves sleep 
o the night is long and longer 
all my companions slumber 
wishes are gulls dreaming 
we roam to utopia 


“Cinema,” the poem from which the 
| volume of Eugene Jolas (Adelphi Co.., | 
| $1.50) takes its name, is the first of | 
| many that seize with a tense, a fever- | 


that love, upon the 
many elements of our life, that recog- 
ugliness of it all, its 


is yet 
nize the fierce 


confusion, its brutality, its seeming 


press it for beauty, 


for the burden of joy it must bear 
Desperate cries to a power beyond our 
own—"“o send me a radio of mercy,” 
“O Dreamer of God, show us the Cin- 
ema of the Angels’’—alternate with the 
“I am 
with so 


despair in that direction 
of waiting for miracles,” 
(in the polyphonic prose 
America or Saint- 
‘And suddenly 


and 
vision 
Lowell in 


fair a 
of Amy 


tired | 


A Poet of the Age =: 


and strode into the street, aureoled by 
light—and such a tenderness was in his 
look that every burgher fell upon his 
knees and cried: ‘Hosanna, He is come!’ 

. and every noise was mute before 
His words that trickled from His gentle 
mouth like wine; He spoke of sin with 
accents like a drum, and spoke of war 
and laughter and old songs, of fron- 
tiers, hunger, broken bodies, wrongs— 
and every wheel acknowledged Him 
divine and every bit of steel bent at 
His will... and even the Bourse stood 
still...” these aspirations and despairs 
toward the God of our fathers are 
tempered, in the fire of life today, to 
a quieter recognition of beauty in the 





beauty 
bodies 


the sordid world around; de- 
spite hunger and broken and 
wrongs, beauty in hunger and wrong. 
The long poem, “Reporters,” with its 
merciJess exposition of civilization in 
the list of banalities, crimes, and 
obscenities, such as: 

“click of metal 

a maniac kills detectives 

Maine elects a new governor 

an aviator crashes to death 

Hollywood scandals 

five are killed 

by zero weather in New Hampshire 
the highest building in the world 

| is completed in Chicago 

Gary mills are shut down 
| Gilda Gray dances 
to shimmy strains 
rev. Marks and sexton's wif 
| are found shot in woods 
Fifty reporters gather 
a hurricane devastates the west 
Doug Fairbanks triumphs in Zorro 
“the stumps of our illusions tremble 
the north wind shrills in the deserted 

streets 
the last edition arrives still wet with 
ink 
the heart 
wards dawn.’ 

Here is not the “waste land” of Eliot 
but a world though vulgar, 
beautiful though brutal; a world hard 
and and despairing and done 
to death—crusted over the seed of a 
an energetic, a young, a new, 

one of whose prophets. is 





of the city beats softly to- 


vigorous 
cynical 


sensitive, 
universe. 
the poet, Eugene Jolas 


Joseph T. Shipley. 


midst of—not in frantic escape from— | 


Government 
By Judges 


-——By John P. Frey-— 


Representative of tie American 
Federation of Labor 

T IS natural that the American 
I Trade Union Movement should 

be deeply interested in the legis- 
lative attempt now being made in 
Great Britain to limit the workers’ 
freedom of economic action. ; 

In the United States and Canada, 
and particularly in the United States, 
a contest exists between the forces 
of reaction and the liberal construc- 
tive thought which believes that 
every wage-earner is entitled to all of 
the privileges and opportunities which 
can be enjoyed by any other citizen. 

Reactionary forces in America have 
endeavored to secure legislation or ju- 
dicial decisions which would make 
labor a commodity or an article of 
commerce, governed by the same laws 
which regulate commodities and com- 
merce, so that any-trade union action 
during an industrial dispute which 
could be held to injure the employer 
financially would leave the workers 
liable to awards for damages in the 
courts. ’ 

As a result of this general policy, 
quite apart from government by law, 
there has developed during the last 
thirty-five years an extension of the 
powers of equity courts. 

Employers opposed to the existence 
of trade unions,-the great associations 
of employers whose desire is to weak- 
en or destroy trade unionism, are 
aware of the diffiiculty they would en- 
counter should they attempt to secure 
he conditions they desire through leg- 
islative methods. They prefer to make 
use of what may be termed judicial 
discretion, the opinion, or the con- 
science of a judge sitting in equity. 
As a result there has developed side 
by side so far as the,industrial prob- 
lem is concerned, government by law, 
duly enacted by the people’s repre- 
sentatives, and government by judi- 
cia] discretion. 

The American Trade Union Move- 
ment has never experienced much dif- 
ficulty under government by law. In 
fact, it has profited. But it has suf- 
fered most extraordinary injury 
through control by judicial discretion; 
the opinion or the judicial conscience 
of the judge sitting in equity passing 
upon the merits of an industrial dis- 
pute. This invasion of government by 
law, the undermining of government 
by the consent of the governed, 
reached the stage several years ago 
when it was quite properly termed 
“Government by Injunction,” the law 
of the land functioning satisfactorily 
to all concerned until a serious indus- 
trial] dispute arose, then the setting 
aside not only of the law but of con- 
stitutional guarantees of liberty by 
equity courts. 

It is interesting to know that equity 
practice, or, as it is called in Great 
Britain, Chancery practice, was taken 
over at the time the United States 
Constitution was adopted under the 
rules, regulations, limitations, and 
safeguards which existed in Great 
Britain at that time, equity power be- 
ink given to the United States Su- 
preme Court. It was applied origi- 
nally for but one purpose—protection 
of property or property rights from 
irreparable injury—when there was 
no adequate remedy at law. It was 
not until 1890 that clever attorneys em- 
ployed by powerful industrial corpo- 
rations conceived the idea that the 
equity power could be used to re- 
strain workmen from doing collec- 
tively during an industrial dispute 
what they have every right to do as 
individuals. In that year an injunc- 
tion was issued restraining members 
of a trade union from notifying others 
that they were on strike. In this way 
| began a most extraordinary develop- 
{ment of judicial authority, an author- 
ity not conveyed by the Constitution 
of the United States or those of the 
separate states, or established through 
legislative enactment. It has grown 
as a result of precedent, developing 
in substance as well as form. The 
equity courts within recent years have 
restrained trade unionists from going 
on strike, from remaining oh strike, 
from paying strike benefits, until they 
reached the point two or three years 
ago in which Federal judges re- 
strained officers of the United Mine 
Workers’ Union of America, their 
| friends or representatives, from mak- 
ing any attempt whatsoever to organ- 
ize non-union miners. 





If American trade unionists were 
| to submit to the spirit and substance 
of the injunctions issued against 
| them, there would soon be no trade 
union movement If judicial discre- 
| tion, the judge sitting on the bench 
influenced by his knowledge or lack 


of knowledge, or the equities involved, 


influenced unconsciously perhaps by 
| his prejudices, restrains workers from 
quitting their employment collectively 


when for any reason the terms of em- 


ployment become unsatisfactory, or 
| from carrying on 
organize the unorganized, 
injunctions were obeyed, 


would be an end to trade unionism. 


their campaigns to 
these 
there 


and 


then 


| 

The American Trade Union Move- 
|} ment from the beginning has been 

convinced that human liberty is some- 

thing inherent in a free land, that hu- 

| man liberty, the right of all men to 
| equality of opportunity and of privi- 

| lege, is something which cannot be 


set aside by a statute. and much less 
by judicial discretion; for 


equality of rights 


human lib- 
erty, the between 


all men, is nothing less than the foun- 


} dations of government which make 
| the free institutions among English- 
speaking peoples a possibility 

| There can be no compromise be- 
| tween government by law based upon 
| free institutions and government, or 
control, by judicial discretion, for if 
the history of the judiciary of every 


| English-speaking country is carefully 


(Concluded on page 6) 





